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Sa ys ‘Cease-Fire’ Alone Won't Bring Peace 


-—— See Page 3 — 


For A Cease-the-War Order 


AMERICA “WANTS OUT” in Korea. 


Millions of mothers 
TELLING THEIR CONGRESSMEN AND 


THE PRESIDENT that they want PEACE,. 


and the withdrawal of their boys trom the 
5,000-mile-away battlefield. 


But the actions of Warren Austin in the 
UN are clashing with this truly historic de- 
mand of the nation for A PEACE SETTLE- 
MENT. 


Twelve small nations proposed a “cease- 
fire-and-negotiate’ resolution to BEGIN TO 
SETTLE THE MESS into which the Mac- 


Arthur-Dulles clique got this country. 


People’s China and the Soviet Union say 
“Yes to THE STOPPING OF THE KILL- 
ING AND STARTING OF THE PEACE 
‘| SETTLEMENT around the table. 


But, the Government, speaking through 
Austin, yesterday, forced the 12 Asian na- 


and fathers are 


f 


tions to SPLIT THEIR PLAN. Austin tore 
the negotiation part away from the “cease- 
fire” part! Austin told China and Korea that 
even if they agree to a “cease-fire,’ the Gov- 
ernment in Washington WOULD NOT GIVE 
ANY PLEDGE OF FEACE NEGOTIA- 
TIONS AFTERWARD! 


Thus, the “cease-fire” could become noth- 
ing but a TEMPORARY halt in the Korea 
battle UNTIL MacARTHUR DECIDED TO 


RESUME IT ALL OVER AGAIN! This kind 
of “cease-fire” would not mean the END OF 
THE WAR! 


People’s China wants from the White 
House and the State Department the assur- 


ance that the USA still honors its signature — 


on the 1943 Cairo Agreement which gives 
Taiwan (Formosa) BACK TO CHINA. But, 
neither Truman, Dulles, Austin, Acheson nor 
MacArthur is ready to HONOR AMERICA'S 


SIGNATURE ON THIS 1943 agreement! 


That is why the killing in Korea goes on, 
horribly, tragically, and needlessly. 


Would we Americans accept the deal in 
which an army comes from 5,000 miles away, 
and then asks for a ‘temporary cease - fire 
when it is being pushed back, without ANY 
PLEDGE FOR” AN AROUND-THE- TABLE 
PEACE SETTLEMENT? 


America needs a CEASE-THE-WAR or- 
der from the UN, not a promise to “cease 
fire’ without any promise to MAKE PEACE 
and KEEP IT after the shooting stops. 


. The common people should now make 
our foreign policy. They will do a million 
times better than the war-hungry brass and 


the contracts-hungry Wall Street diplomats 


like Dulles and Austin. 


Urge. our government to CALL OFF 


THE KOREA WAR FROM TOP TO BOT- 


TOM and keep it that way. 


’entagon Threatens 
cing Chi. Railm en 


-= 


See news 3}, 


JEWISH LABOR BAZAAR» 
OPENS TONIGHT AT 
ST. NICHOLAS ARENA | 


—See Page 5 
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Help Dennis Be With His Son Xmas 


Here is a letter from Eames 
Dennis in prison, to young Gene 
on his eighth birthday. Read it 


and then write a letter to Presi- — 


dent Truman asking him to free 
Eugena Dennis on an amnesty 
decree to be home with Peggy 
end young Gene for Christmas, 
end to free all other political 
prisoners, as well. 


ELIZABETH GC. FLYNN 


Dec. 4, 1950 
427 West St, N.Y.C. 
Dear Son: 
I'd give very. much to be able 
to greet you with a big hug i 
kiss en this, your birthday. 


-Y' were home the three of us 
would be ‘up early. After a 
warm and hearty embrace we'd 
all have lots of fun while’ you 
gave your presents the once- 
over.. Then I'd cook you and . 
Mommy a special breakfast 
which, of course, would include 
a stack of: your favorite _— 
cakes. Then you'd go to s 

Id go to work and midst the 
a things she does, Mommy 
— d get ready for your birth- 


day 
ae 


Ah this event and if youd coax | 


me enough I might dance an 


Irish jig for your ‘young friends. 
In the evening wed do some of 
the things we like to do to- 
gether. Before you turned in 
or the night you'd read Mommy 
and me one of your new books 
(unlike Jast year when we had 
to do the reading) and then 


maybe wed have one of our 


real man-to-man talks. 

wed like to do this— 
and more. However, this Dec. 
7 we wont be able to. For as 
you know the evil men of great 
wealth who want to profit from 
war and fascism have separated 
us. For our cause is just and 


Yes, 


out of our struggles, the strug- 
gles of masses o le, times 
will change and the ideals we 
hold and strive for will triumph 
here as elsewhere. 


Since I can’t be with you :. 


send my deepest love and every, 


wish for a useful, creative and 
happy life. And in remindin 
you that I love you dearly 
would also like you to know that 
I'm mighty proud of you. Let 
me tell you in a few words why: 
You .are warmhearted and 
friendly and you love people. 
Your affection and concern for 
(Continued on Page 8) 


More Framed Negro Gl’s in 
Korea Appeal for Freedom 


Appeals for help from more framed Negro GJs in Korea|@ 
and their mothers here have been received by the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, it, was 


announced yesterday. The NAACP 
which is defending many of the 
members of the all-Negro 24th In- 
fantry Regiment who have been 
given the “Gilbert treatment” by 
Gen. MacArthur’s white suprema- 
eist brass, also announced thai 
MacArthur's headquarters has net 
vet granted permission for NAACP 
counsel 'Fhurgood Marshall to visit 
Japan for an on-the-spot investi- 
gation. Marshall applied for per- 
mission to conduct the investiga- 
tion in Japan some weeks ago. 

The GIs’ letters tell of discrim- 
inatory treatment and frankly im- 
ply that the men of the 24th Regi- 
ment are being made “whipping 
boys” for the blunders ef MacAr- 
thuri n Korea. 


One ' GI wrote that he was 
caught behind enemy lines fol- 
lowing a breakthrough, but made 
his way back to his own outfit. 
~ “T was given.a job in back of the 
lines. Some captain put me on a 
post one night and I left to get 
some ammunition. When I reurn- 
ed to my post a sergeant put me 
under arrest. That what's hap- 

ned and I don’t think it is fair.” 

e was sentenced to spend “the 
rest of my natural life in prison.” 


Another GI wrote that “every 
fellow in my outfit has fought hard 
and tried making the best of this, 
but somehow some one seems to bel 
trying to make an example of us 
in Korea.” 


50 YEARS IN JAIL 


A fourth soldier who was sen- 
tenced to 50 years on charges of 
“misbehavior in front of the en- 
emy —the same charge for which 
Lieut. Leon A. Gilbert was sen- 
tenced to death, later ordered to 
prison for 20 years at hard labor 


| 


by 'Seasidenk Truman — told his 
eourt-martial that he was unable 
to keep up with his outfit because 
ef a sprained ankle. 


A fifth letter came from: 3 a sol- 
dier who was sentenced to 20 years 
at hard labor for “disobedience. % 
This soldier had seen 10 years of 
service, four with the 24th Regi- 
ment, and beth his character and 
efficieney were rated “excellent” 
for eombat and non-combat duty. 

At his trial, it was revealed that 
he was subject to faintin Ils 
and headaches, saagel ha > 
given a prescription a doctor 
and returned te duty. took five 
pills given him by the doctor and 
passed out. 


“The next. thing I remember,” 
he wrote, “was when he MP 
placed me under arrest. . . . There 
are other such cases in the outfit 
with sentences ranging from 20 
years to death.” 

THE NAACP also has received 
letters from mothers, one of whom 
‘wrote that her son had been sen- 
tenced to death only because he 
had been lost from his outfit. “He 
was happy and 
was reunited with his company,” 
she wrote. “On just hearsay and 
the lies of a supply sergeant he 
was put in the stockade and tried 
and sentenced to death.” 


MRS. FDR HELPS LEVITT 
DEFEND JIMCROW HOUSING 


William Levitt, whose Levittown. housing project in 


Island bans Negro families, was 


Eleanor Roosevelt on her WNBC radio hour to defend his _— | 
Mrs. Roosevelt is yiigssumssssccune 

an American UN delegate and |. jal 

heads the UN Commission on % 2 g 


gation policy. 


Human Rights. 
The first part of the hour was 
devoted by Mrs. Roosevelt and her 


given time yesterday by os 


son, Eliott, to fulsome praise of . 


Levitt. 

Toward the end, in response 
to a question, Levitt was permitted 
to declare that a non-discrimina- 
tion policy was “impossible” be- 
cause | of the “community 
ment.” He also said he never had 
any “trouble” on that question. 

Levitt was forced reeently to 
drop a “white Caucasians only” 
clause from his agreements as a 
result of a Supreme Court decision 
arising out of protests in which 
the NAACP, the American Jewish 
Congress and other organizations 


senti- £2 


ateful when he 


took part. 
same policy under a “gentleman’ 
agreement. 


Now he pursues the 


: MRS. ROOSEVELT 


At present Levitt is in the —— of trying to evict 
two families for having conducted a Sun 


ay playground to which 


Negro children from nearby Hem —— were invited. 


Mrs. Roosevelt said no wo 
crow policy. She merely said a 


of protest against Levitt’s jim- 
sentence or two about UN dele- 


_ gates like the Indian group finding it hard to get housing here. 


14-Year Negro Youth Saves 


Father from Lynch Mob 


GREENWOOD, S. C., Dec. 18.—A 14-year-old Negro boy a week ago broke u) 
an attempt by a mob of 14 white men to lynch his father, it was revealed here today. Clay- 


ton Moore, Jr., 14, fired a shotgun blast at the group as they were dragging Clayton 


lt Was War Profiteers’ Lawyer 


Who Ordered 8 


By Art Shields 

_ Attorney Theodore Kiend] was 
eiabtee t for his — in the|Co 

ype Ds of J. P. Morgan & 

Co n he demanded the dis- 

_ missal of the eight progressive 

Teachers Union leaders. 


The 1 trial examiner of 
the New York Board of Education 
is a creature of the House of Mor-| ever 

n and the war profiteers be- 

ind it. Kiend!l was loaned to 


the School Board by the Jaw firm 


of Davis, Polk, Wardwe!! Sun- 
derland & Kiendl, which gets all 
its business from the 55 billion 
‘dollar empire of J. P. Morgan |v 
& Co. 

At this moment Kiendl’s law 
firm is defending Morgan Stanley 
_& Co., the Morgan Dcstendad: 
‘ g house, in the money trust 


Teachers Fired 


trial before Judge Medina. 
ag defending Harriman Ripley s 
., the Morgan banking ally, in 
the same court. 
defended 


Kiendl’s firm has 
dozens of other monopolists a “gn 
charges of gouging the public 
many other R 

The House of Morgan, how- 

doesn't depend mainly on 

legal defensive tactics. Its law- 

ers dont either. And so we find 

organ’s re giving much of 

their time to promoting war and 
fascism. 

Thus Kiendl’s partner, Charles 

M. Spofford, promotes war against 
the Soviet "Union as President Tru- 
man’s representative on the At- 
lantic Pact Council. Partner Spof- 


ford, in fact, has the decisive Pale 


It is 


in the Council as Wall Street’s 


i |financial resources of the sterling 


‘Karl Marx’ 
Grandson Dies 


PARIS, Dec. 13—Dr. Edgar 


Marx, died in a Paris suburb 
yesterday while he was caring 
for a patient. 

Longuet resigned from the 
French Socialist Party in 1937 
to protest the party’s policy of 
banning aid to the Spanish Re- 
public when it was = apptie 
_iteett against Franco. 


Marshall Plan 
Aid to Britain 
Being Halted 


LONDON, Dec. 13.—Marshall 
Plan aid by ‘the United States to 
Britain will be suspended Jan. 1, 
but the austerity program will be 
continued and in some cases in- 
tensified because of increasing 
armanents, it was announced to- 
day in the House of Commons 
by Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Hugh Gaitskell. 

Gaitskell added that Britain 
may have to ask for Marshall Plan 
aid again later because of increas- 
ing world prices and _Britain’s 
10 billion dollar arms program. 

He added that the suspension 


Me [of Marshall Plan aid did not mean 


“that the recovery of the British 
is complete or that the 


area are adequate. Hence, he 
said, this was not necessarily the 


4final end of such aid. 


The Government today cut the 


British Troops 


\Raid Holy Place 


In Singapore 


SINGAPORE, Dec. 13.—British 
troops raided a Moslem mosque 
here today and arrested 20 Ma- 
layans in the holy place. 

The British heal Killed 14 Ma- 
layans and injured 144 in three 
days of attacks on their anti-im- 
' ,|perialist demonstrations. 

The demonstrations started 
|Monday when Moslem Malayans 
descended on the Supreme Court 
building, shouting for Bertha Her- 
togh, the girl whose marriage to a 
Moslem schoolteacher was de- 
clared invalid by the court. The 
girl was ordered returned to her 
Dutch mother and now is en route 
[to the Netherlands. — 

Veteran observers said the case 
served merely to touch off the 
demonstrations «in which the Ma- 
layans gave vent to “a hundred 

(Continued on Page 9) 


Moore, Sr., a textile mill janitor, 
from his home. Moore, Sr., was 
beaten so badly that he required 
a attention. One of the 
nchers, my F. Ferguson, of 
A bbeville, S was found dead 
beside a nearby road the follow- 
ing day. 
- Sheriff J. Cal White today 
signed warrants accusing the 14 
men of conspiring “to go to the 
home of Clayton Moore, whip 
and commit assault and battery 
n|with intene to kill” him. 

Six of the defendants are of 
Greenwood and eight from Abbe- 
ville, the sheriff said. He said 
some of the men had made bond. 


Clayton Moore, Jr., was — 
with murder and released u 
a $1,000 bond. 


representative. The latest arms 
plan the Council is discussing is 
called the “Spofford Plan” after 


its Wall Street author. 


And it is interesting to note that 
partner Spofford’ was kindling the 


7,000 CHICAGO WORKERS 
IN SLOWDOWN ON PAY ISSUE 


CHICAGO, Dec. 13.—A 40 per- 
cent production slowdown was in 
effect at the big Crane Co. plumb- 
ing supply plant here this week as 
workers demanded the reopening 
of the wage issue in their contract. 


The company had granted the 
7,008 workers a 10-cent-an-hour 
wage boost four weeks ago, but re- 
fused to discuss an additional in- 
crease following the Big Steel wage 
settlement. The local is affiliated 
to the CIO United Steelworkers. 

Another issue that brought the 
slowdewn was the company’s re- 


jection of several hundred workers 
on “medical” grounds who were 
to be rehired in line of seniority 


(Continued on Page 9) 


following a mass layoff. 


YOUNGSTOWN, Dec. 13.— 
More than 200 steel workers of 
the open hearth division of the 
|Carnegie-Illinois Ohio Works have 


‘shut down the plant here in a: 


walkout protesting the big pro- 
duction increase without a raise 


in pay. 
The stoppage began last Thurs- 


day. The company refused to 
negotiate. 


By improved furnace shia 


use of larger ladles and other _ 


methods, production at each of 
the company’s 15 furnaces was 
raised from 140 to 180 tons per 


“heat.” 


Longuet, 71, grandson of Karl | 


weekly -meat ration per person 
|from 18 cents worth a week to 14 
F}cents worth, effective Dec. 31. 
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alik Pleads for Peace Settlement — 


Beocomber 14,1950 Page 3 | 


By Robert Friedman oe 
| LAKE SUCCESS, N. Y., Dec. 18.—Soviet delegate Jacob Malik to- 
day renewed his plea to the United Nations for a thoroughgoing peaceful 


settlement of the Korean and Asian situation. While praising the inten- - 
tions of the 12 nations who had presented twin resolutions ag 
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war has become peculiar. At linch : 
time I was invited by the North-E: 
i umberland Pusilliers to go phea- bry. rae RR a at tet ty egtah 
ma sant shooting. »eoe The Ulsters bah | tii ms. “ rine te 


Rifles, with whom I nt ther Packt on r oh te  Bcoved 
afternoon, were shecned eal (dig- 8 : joa | 
gusted) because they had passed[: Reope-ocyeane id is 
through villages where the whole ks popescaisicliiy epiergh 
population is being bumped off by i Boas 

Korean police. And they had seen 
Korean student being bombed by F: 
idly planes’ because they wore: 
black tunics like those of the Com- 
munists, | | 
“Whatever the Chinese may or ‘ 
may not d6, this has become ak 
dirty, nasty business,”’ a 
Articles in a similar vein ap- ‘ 
peared in two or three other Lon- E: 
don morning newspapers. | 
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ANOTHER SAMPLE of the Herald Tribune’s “sardine can” 
journalism. In a dispatch from London, correspondent Joseph New- 
‘man let slip something of the murderous antics of Syngman Rhees 

‘fascist police, as reported in British newspapers from Korea. New- 
man’s dispatch slipped by in the “early bird” edition, but was care- 
fully censored in later editions. Note the paragraphs eliminated. 


a “breathing spell” to restore its 
“broken ranks” and then continue 
“armed military intervention.” 
The 12 nations had originally 
proposed the cease-fire and ne- 
mee as a joint action, but 
1ad been forced by the U. S. dele- 
gates and their British satellites 
to split the two actions. 

The General Assembly’s main 
political committee votec 51-5 to 
set up a three-man cummittee to 
explore a so-called “cease-fire.” 
Malik punctured the effort to dis- 
tort the Soviet resolution, which 
calls for withdrawal of “all foreign 
troops’ from Korea. 


“that our draft resolutiin speaks 


| 


“I can declare,” Malik said, 
clearly of withdrawal of all for 
vign troops. This would also en- 
tirely dispose of the ‘uestion of 
volunteers, whose presence was 
caused by overt foreign armed in- 
tervention.” 

The cease-fire proposal now goes 
to the full Assembly. indications 
after the vote that the political 
committee would now postpone 
consideration of the Soviet resolu- 
tion an dthe other 12 nation pro- 
posal for peace parleys crew from 
Malik the sharp comme»t that the 
whole piocedure was a mockery. 
There had been no sugyestion, he 
said, when priority was sought on 


for cease-fire and negotiations, he rejected the move of the 
U. S. Government to limit the resolution to a “cease-fire” as 


the cease-fire plan, that the others 
would be pigeon-holed 
Malik tore apart. the explan- 


es 


ations given by the Truman and 
British spokesmen for their in- 
sistence upon an_ unconditional 
cease-fire without agreeing to a 
settlement of Far Eastern prob- 
lems with the participation of 
People’s China. 


“What bothers them?” Malik 
asked about Warren Austin and 
Kenneth Younger, the U. S. and 
British delegates. “They're not 
concerned about the Korean peo- 
eli couldn’t care less about 
the problems of the Far East.” 


Deriding Austin’s contention 
that he is interested in the “safety 
of the Korean people,” Malik re- 
ferred the Political Committee to 
the cable recently received by the 
UN from Korean Foreign Minister 
Pak Hen on the “barbarous atroci- 
ties” committed against the peo- 
ple of Korea. 


The MacArthur-Rhee forces, he 
said, “have destroyed all large en- 
terprises’ in Korea, “wiped off the 
face of the earth all large and 
medium-sized cities — they have 
devastated even villages, and now, 
with winter approaching, they are 
systematically destroying remain- 
ing settlements . . . leaving mil- 
lions homeless.” 

With passion in his voice, Malik 
addressed the Chilean delegate. 
Santa Cruz, who had preceded 
with a diatribe against “So- 


(Continued on Page 9) 


Wires and Letters Urging 
Peace Deluge Congressmen 


Congressmen of both parties in Washington “are being flooded with mail, telegrams and 


even long-distance telephone calls” demanding they bring our boys back from Korea. This was ad- 
mitted by the syndicated Washington columnist Paul R. Leach in the Newark Star-Ledger yester- 


day under the head: “War Criticism Letters Deluge Con- 
ressmen.” “The Korean war is an unpopular war now, 
e writes. The evidence, he said, is in the mail the Con- 
gressmen and Senators are receiving. 
“Why? Why? Why? they ask.” 
The questions run this way: “Are you fellows going to get 
our boys out of the Orient? What is Truman up to? Were in a 
‘hell of a mess and you people in Washington... and London and. 
Paris ... and Lake Success ... had better get us out of it. 


Leech says. Senator-elect Smatchers (D-Fla) was called out of 
bed at 2 o'clock one morning by a phone call from West Florida. 


“I am sitting. here with five persons,” said the caller. “We are 
very dissatisfied with what is going in on in Washington.” 

Rep. Wolcott (R-Mich) told Leech that in 1942 his office was 
besieged by mail, telegraph and in person by young men of his 
district who had been turned down by the draft board or for com- 
missions because of physical defects. They wanted their congress- 
men to get those decisions reversed “so they could get into a war 
that Japan had started against us.” 

“Today,” said the Michigan congressman, “it is just the re- 
verse. They want me to get them out of the draft or reserve or 
National Guard calls.” 

Rep. Arends, Republican House whip, received the following 
telegram from Bloomington, Ill.: “I have talked to over 25 peo- 
_ ple in the last week who feel it is better to lose face with the Asi- 

atics and keep our young men. In trying to keep the Chinese from 
communism we will lose our own democracy. Help stop this sense- 


less war.” 


Ford Workers’ Poll 


DEARBORN, Mich., Dec. 13.—With some 500 Ford Rouge 
workers. returning ballots in a peace poll conducted by the Mi- 
chigan Labor Conference for Peace, 91 percent voted in favor of 

ce being negotiated by a:conference of the Big Five powers. 

e 89 percent voted in favor of an immediate unconditional 
cease fire of all armies in Korea. Ballots were still comirg in. 

In answer to the. question: “Should use of the A-bomb be 
banned by international agreement under UN supervision?” Some 
59 percent voted yes. Many workers said it was not clear to them 
‘what was meant by the question. 

A large section who voted were Negro workers. Ballots were 
passed out to the workers going into work in the morning, and bal- 


them in, — 


lot boxes were outside the gates when the shift came off. Many 
workers took the ballots home for family votes, and then mailed 


Unions Organize Letter Drive 


SEATTLE, Dec. 18.—The membership of the Marine, Cooks 
and Stewards branch sent President Truman a resolution demand- 


ing he pledge not to use atomic weapons, and that he take the 
(Continued on Page 9) 


U.S. Troops 


Evacuate 
N. E. Korea 


The U. S. 10th corps raced yes- 
terday to finish the evacuation of 
60,000 troops from northeast. Ko- 
rea before advancing Korean forces 
‘could mount new attacks against 
this biggest] sea retreat in Amer- 
ican history,. according to press 
dispatches from Tokyo. 

Some ships of the naval armada 
taking aboard the troops at the 
Hungnam docks and beaches al- 
ready had sailed for undisclosed 
destinations. At least one trans- 
port jammed with troops headed 
out into the Japan Sea as early 
as Monday, according to reports. 

The troops wore tattered rags, 
dirt stained parkas, Mongolian 
mountain caps and_ overshoes. 
United Press correspondent Wil- 
liam Chapman reported . from 
Hungnam that the men “don’t look 
sharp and confident, and they do 
not smile. 


“They are tired, cold, disgusted. 
Many are half sick with colds. 
They slog through the mud with 
heads down, shoulders bent.” 

Reported in the evacuation were 
‘the U. S. Ist Marine Division, the 
U. S. 7th Division, the U. S. 3rd 
Division and the South Korean 
3rd and Capital Divisions. 


While one-third of Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur's command was 
abandoning North Korea, the U.S. 
8th Army in the west fought small 
groups of Korean troops along the 
Seoul line near and north of the 
38th parallel. 


The evacuation of Seoul con- 
tinued yesterday. The United Na- 
tions Commission for Korea és- 
timated that 150,000 had taken 
the now familiar refugee roads 
southward in the last four days. 


In one of his shortest commu- 
niques of the war, MasArthur re- 
ported only limited contact with 
the Koreans on both fronts. 


U. S. Superforts bombed cloud- 
covered Pyongvang by radar yes- 
terday. The raid was the first on 
ahr 9 since U. S. troops oc- 
cupied the city nearly two months 
ago. It dasted 380 minutes. The 
airmen dropped 740 500-pound 


bombs in and around the city. | 


effort. 


g over 


Army Threatens to Break 
Strike of Chicago Railmen 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 13.—The army threatened today to “take all steps necessary” 


to break a wildcat railroad strike in Chicago, with the excuse that it was hurting the “war” 
President Truman had made a show of takin 


the railroads last summer to 


bar a strike. But he kept the rail- 
road officials in charge 

The Chicago workers reported 
in “sick.” Their work stoppage 
halted passenger and freight trains 


nois Steel Works in South Chicago. 
‘It was .believed other industries 
might be affected. 


The union has been secking a 40- 
hour week at the same pay as the 

esent 48-hour week Union of- 
icials indicated the men are 


[ur ies by reports thet Trumau 
will 


declare a “naticnal emer- 
gency” .with wage controls, 


and may close the Carne ie-Illi- 


Strikers were mostly switchmen.} 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
‘asked local officials to- get the men 
back to work. : 

But officials here sav the urg 
ings had no effect. 

“I wouldn't be surprised: to see 
this thing spread all over the’ coun 
try,” one official said. 

The Chicago and Western In- 
diana Railroad and the Chicago 
Junction Railroad reported them. 
selves 100 percent ticc 


lines handle switching. tcr 
entering Dearborn St. station ex 


had been hit by the s'vike earlier: 


W. P. Kennedy, pres‘dent of the 


. The 
all roads 


t the Santa Fe...The Santa Fe 


roads said the walkout was — 
trains ov the Erie, Chicago an 
Eastern Illinois, Wabash and 
Grand Trunk Railroad 


Assistant Army Secretary Karl 
R. Bendetsen, in nominal charge 
of the railroads since Aug. 27 to 
prevent a strike; said the brother- 
hoods had assured him its mem- 
bers \ ould stay on the job as Jong 
as the lines remained under gov- 
ernment control. 


“We expect this organization and 
its members to live up to that com- 
mitment and. we will take all steps 


Spokesman for ths switching! | 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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RUSSIA with Our Own Eyes 
e People Run This Country 


By Edwin Boyce 

As far as I am concerned the 
“iron curtain” does not exist. I: 
have been free to travel just 
where I like, and even asked 
“what do you want to see next?” 
I was able to make an uncen- 
sored broadcast. I talked to 
people as I pleased. 

The great majority of people 
get their information about Rus- 
sia from newspapers which are 
biased. I have visited the Rus- 
sian people, I have seen how 
they live, work and play. I have 
met the chiefs of the trade 
unions and have been impressed 
by the democratic way they are 
elected. 


fr" 


ical Co., Chesterfield (employing 
the British delegation that visited 


EDWIN H. BOYCE is a metal turner at Staveley Iron & Chem- 


representing his own and three other factories. 


cis Chesterfield Joint Shop Stewards’ Committee. 


about 8,000). He was elected to 
the Soviet Union by shop stewards 
He is president of 


ae 


I watched the May Day cele- 
bration from a position provided 


for foreign visitors and Soviet 
workers who had outstanding 
records in production. 


The head of the procession 
was led by a massed band. This 
was followed by the fighting 
services who would not disgrace 
any British Guards Regiment by 
their smartness.. Then followed 


_ propelled guns of all calibres. 
Overhead flew the Red Air | 


. ee 


Force, including fast jet All this 
lasted an hour. Before it began, 
the General rode on horseback 
-along the waiting sections, call- 
ing out: “Good morning com- 
rade soldiers,” and they replied 
“Good morning comrade Gen- 


eral.” . 
Then came the workers, led 


| all types of vehicles, tanks, self- | 


by children. Well over a million | 


of them, whole families side by 
side, fathers carrying children 
nearly everyone carrying bunches 
of flowers, a never ending stream 
of banners with slogans calling 
for. peace and friendship with all 
nations, ) 

I watched their faces as they 
came by—faces that were up- 
turned and smiling as_ they 
passed the platform where Stalin 


and the other Jeaders were 
standing. 

As an Englishman and a a 
cialist, I was deeply moved to 
see these people united in the 
common cause of freedom. The 
are confident that grim hard- 


ships have receded into the past 
me that ahead lies a bright fu- 
ra To think that what I was 
seeing was a reality and not a 
dream! That I was seeing a 
working class that has mastered | 
one-sixth of the world’s land 
surface and that has risen from 
misery and oppression, hunger 
and want to joy and happiness. 


New Kind of Unions 

Before my visit to the USSR 
I Jooked upon the Russian trade 
union movement as a body who 


were replacing the old capitalist 
— and wielding the same 


(Continued on Page 10) 


‘Emergency’ Edict 
Aims at Speedup of 
Military Strength 


By Rob F. Hall 


_.. WASHINGTON, Dec. 13.—President Truman told con 
gressional leaders today he is considering declaring a_na- 
tional emergency to enable him to achieve “a very rapid in- 


crease in our military strength.” 

This was revealed in a White 
House statement shortly after the 
close of a conference between the 
President and a group.of Demo- 
critic and Republican and Repub- 
lican leaders of Congress. 

From other sources it was 
learned that the steps Truman 
has in mind include: 

@ An increase in the size of the 
armed forces up to four million 
by mid 1952, requiring the in- 
duction of all young men at the 
age of 18. 

® Creation of an agency with 
the power to control manpower, 
freeze workers in “defense jobs” 
and compel workers in “nonessen- 

tial” work to transfer to war plants. 

® Creation of a war labor board 
with the authority to freeze wages 
and prohibit strikes. 

© Inauguration of price control. 
although Price Administrator 
Michael DiSalle claims he cannot 


get ready to enforce price ceilings | # 


in less than two or three months. 


Most of these things the Presi- | 


dent can already do under the 
- National Defense Production Act 
and other existing _ legislation 
passed since June 27. 
ation of a national emergency 
would give him new powers how- 
ever, including the authority to 
arm merchant ships, take over 
communications -and__transporta- 
tion, let government. contracts 
without bidding, and other sweep- 
ing powers. 

It was announced that Truman | 
will speak over the radio Friday at 
10 or 10:30 EST. Although no 
further details were available, it 
was believed he -plans to issue his 
emergency Proclamation about 
that time. 

Privately, Administration offi- 

_ cials have been saying an import- 
ant reason for the declaration 
would be the “psychological ef- 
fect” it would have on the Amer- 
- ican people. In other words such 
a declaration would be expected 
to convince the people that the 
U.S. is in “grave danger” of armed 
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attack from abroad and persuade 
them of the necessity for “sacri- 
fices” for national “defense.” 

It became clear today, however, 
that in addition to this propaganda 
by-product, the emergency declar- 
ation will be aimed at achieving 
total mobilization necessary for all- 
out preparation for World War III. 

Truman's war program is of 
such enormous scope that it can- 
not be realized without shackling 
the national economy and placing 
labor in a straitjacket. 

In the White House statement 
this was put as follows: 


“The President indicated that a 
sharp step up in- our mobilization 
effort to support the increase in 
our military forces would be need- 
ed, and indicated’ that one of the 
things under consideration in this 
connection is the declaration of a 


Police Chief Denies 


He Plans to Resign 


_ Police Commissioncr Thomas 
Murphy yesterday denied a report 
that he intended:to resigv in order 
to fill a Special Sessions court va- 
cancy. | 

Mayor Impellitteri alsc 
the report. 

Basis fo rthe rumor was that 
Murphy never intend: cd to hold 
the Police Commissiouie:ship long 
and was used to promote Impellit- 
teris candidacy as an “indepen- 
dent” Mayor who wouid clean up 
the Police Department. 

According to some political ob- 
servers, Murphys zeal to “look 
good” has irked many clubhouse 
eaders. : 


denied 


Bus Fare 


Twu Presses 
Wage Demands at 


Hearing 


It would be hard to “hold in” bus workers on nine private 


Union counsel, told reporters 


ing opened on bus faie increases. 
Mayor Impellitteris four-man 


the transfers of familiar cops have 


forced them to pay heuv:er sums: 


for protection. 


Gamblers are compieining that} 


fare raise committee heard bus 
company representatives plead for 
a two-cent increase. On'y one op- 


Hilda Brown, on Trial, 


Cross-Exami 


Miss Hilda Brown, victim of th eAug. 2 police attack 
on the Union Square peace rally, cross-examined two police 
officers yesterday in the Special Sessions Court Part II, 100 


nes Cop 


Center St. Miss Brown is charged 
with third degree assault against 
patrolman Eugene Fol:y. She is 
acting as her.own atto:rcy. 

Miss Brown asked hoth Foley 


national emergency.” 


The declar- ; 


{ 


and Patrolman James Donnelly if 


ithey would obey orders that might, 


violate the Constitution She read 


a police order of July 26, ordering 
the arrest of conduct zs of peace 
meeting if there was “disorder 
and suggesting the use ot “patriotic 
citizens’ against them 

Both officers’ admitted they 
would carry out any ciders from 
their superiors. 


NAACP BOARD ASKS PROBE 


The board of the Nationa] Association for the Acvarcement 
of Colored People has demanded an investigation of the Dec. 7 
_ police killing of John Derrick, a Negro veteran, it was learned yes- 
terday. The demand was made by Walte: White, NAACP execu- 
tive secretary, in a wire to District Attorney Frank Hogan. 


bus lines after tonight, John ODonnell, Transport Workers 


yesterday as City Hall] hear. 


position witness was he:uid, Walter 
Kirchenbaum of the L:becral Partv. 

O'Donnell said that before the 
companies eould ask for fare in- 
creases they should firs’ grant the 
25 cents an hour, and 40-hour 
week demands of the imion. He 
did not oppose the p-oposed ten 
cent fare. 

Edward C. Collins, vice-presi- 
dent of the N. Y. C. Omnibus, told 


“talk money” with the wnion. He 
indicated this was the attitude of 
all bus companies. 


Fund Pledges 


Made to CRC 


New York chapters f the Civil 
Rights Congress have volunteered 


Russ, state executive secretary, an- 
nounced yesterday, foc the CRC 
fund drive. 

Ross said a committee of former 
members of the Internat:onal La- 
bor Defense will be tormed at a 
meeting tonight at $:39 p.m. in 
the library at 23 W. 26 St. to help 


the fund drive. 


— 


By Jchn B. Stone 


(Federated Press) 


The shabby deal whereby north- 
ern Democrats agreed with Dixie- 
crats to help block statehood for 
Alaska and Hawaii is an unsavory 
affair of a kind which occurs too 
frequently in modem American 
statecraft. . 


The eagerness of Sen. Burnet 
R. Maybank (D-SC) to rush a res- 
olution onto the floor of the Sen- 
ate extending federal control] an- 
other month and a half can be 
explained by one thing only. 


That is his fear that a majority 
of Americans might force white 
supremacy scalawags off their 
thrones of power in the deep south. 
Four more Senatorial votes from 
Alaska and Hawaii might con- 
ceivably create a majority which 
would force anti-polltax, anti- 
lynching and fair employment 
ractices legislation on the race- 
aters. In the Dixiecrat book even 
rent control is better than that and 
it served to push statehood aside. 


ugly fact that a handful of Bour- 


on the state of U. S. politics—the 


That's a-sad enough 6 palitice the Czar. 


bons from the last century of 
thought can control the actions of 
the U. S. Congress. 


OTHER SCANDALS 


But there are even more smelly 
currents of graft, profiteering, and 


outright exploitation to be dis-|} 


covered by a search into the back- 
ground of the fight over state- 
hood tor our two biggest “colo- 
nies.” 

To narrow the question into 
more comprehensible terms take 
the case of the natives of south- 
eastern Alaska alone. They are 
Indians, Esqimos and Aleuts, 35,- 
000 in number. 

They say that enactment of the 
statehood bill for Alaska as it now 
lies on the table in the Senate 
would complete the robbery of 
their people of 22 million acres 
of land nad billions of dollars 
worth of timber, fishing areas and 
mineral resources. 

It was all theirs, except for Rus- 
sian traders’ rights decreed by the 
, when the U.. 


uired jt 
Alaska ree Russia .in 0b The 


treaty of cession specified that the 
native people should enjoy “all 
rights, advantages and immunities 
of U. S. citizens.” 


The first Alaska organic act 
adopted by Congress in 1884 spe- 
cified that “Indians or other per- 
sons in said district shall not be 
disturbed in the possession of any 
land actually in their use or oc- 
cupation, or now claimed by 


them.” 

They were using it all. Their 
mode of life and self-support re- 
quired it all, « 

Other Congressional acts rein- 
forced the claims of the native 

people to their own land, timber, 
fisheries and mineral resources and 
in 1936 Congress provided the ma- 
chinery by which the natives should 


be given actual title to their land. 


But with the U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice taking the lead in government, 
and the lumber companies 
other big corporations _ Pushing 
their hardest, all these “paper 
rights were whittled down until 
today the native. e of south-. 
The} eastern. Alaska have 


and |hood bil 


Bare Dixiecrat-Demo Deal on Alaska 


of all but about 10 percent of their | 


original holdings. 

Southeastern Alaska is just a 
drop in the bucket. Multiply that 
area several times and you get the 
magnitude of the grand larceny. 

And now the Indians and Es- 
kimos are faced with loss of that 
final 10 — of their rights 
through e statehood bill. As 
“compromised” through the Sen- 
ate committee after passage by the 
House, the bill forbids creation 


of Indian reservations in Alaska ~ 


until after statehood is accomplish- 
ed and all the residents of the 
territory vote on the question. 
Reservations present the only 
practical way for giving the natives 
legal title to that land they still 
possess. The | ap wep is half 
white now an companies” 
swing any vote on the re- 
servation | issue. 
“It is er to have no state- 
t all than a statehood 
bill which: deprives the Alaskan 


Indians of their ri rig hts,” says James _ 


E. Curry,’ gene counse] of the 


National Council of American In- 
n robbed idians, OE a ai si 


reporters the company would nut - 


to raise $30,000 in 20 days, Nat 


"4 mie > Be Ee as . 


- oan a eaten ten al cages Peete her . " 


ds for Peace Settlement 


ANOTHER SAMPLE of the Herald Tribune's “sardine can” 
journalism. In a dispatch from London, correspondent Joseph New- 
man let slip something of the murderous: antics of Syngman Rhee’s 
fascist police, as reported in British newspapers from Korea. New- 
man’s dispatch slipped by in the “early bird” edition, but was care- 


“By Robert F1 
LAKE SUCCESS, 
day renewed his plea to the United’ Nations for a thoroughgoing peaceful 


settlement of the Korean and Asian situation. While 
‘tions of the 12 nations who had presented twin resolutions 


Friedman 


: Worker, New Y. Thureday, December 1 1930 


\ 


ey ee _—_ 


‘Page $ 


N. Y., Dec. 13.—Soviet delegate Jacob Malik to- 


praising the inten-. 


for cease-fire and negotiations, he rejected the move of the 


U. S. Government to limit the 


resolution to a “cease-fire” as. 


a ee ee to restore its 
“broken ranks” and then continue 
“armed military intervention.” | 

The 12 nations had originally 
proposed the cease-fire and ne- 
— as a joint action, but 
ad been forced by the U. S. dele- 
gates and their British satellites 
to split the two actions. 


The “correct solution” of the 
Korean situation, Malik asserted, 
“can be found only through hte 
withdrawal from Korea of all for- 
eign troops, granting to the Ko- 
rean people the opportunity to 
settle all their problems.” 


Malik tore apart the explan- 
ations given by the Truman and 
British spokesmen for their in- 
sistence upon an_ unconditional 
cease-fire without agreeing to a 
settlement of Far Eastern prob- 
lems with the participation of 
People’s. China. 


“What bothers them?” Malik 
asked about Warren Austin and 
Kenneth Younger, the U. §. and 
British delegates. “Theyre not 
concerned about the Korean peo- 
ple—they couldn't care less about 
the problems of the Far East.” 

_ Deriding Austin’s contention 
that he is interested in the “safety 
of the Korean people,” Malik re- 
ferred the Political Committee to 


the cable recently received by the! 
UN from Korean Foreign Minister | 


Pak Hen on the “barbarous atroci- 


ties” committed against the peo- 
ple of Korea. 

The MacArthur-Rhee forces, he 
said, “have destroyed all large en- 
terprises’ in Korea, “wiped off the 
face of the earth all large and 
medium-sized cities — they have 
devastated even villages, and now, 
with winter approaching, they are 
systematically destroying remain- 
ing settlements . . . leaving mil- 
lions homeless.” 3 


With passion in his voice, Malik 
addressed the Chilean delegate, 
Santa Cruz, who had preceded 
him with a diatribe against “So- 
viet imperialism,” and declared: “I 
would say to the Chilean dele- 
gate, that this is not Soviet propa- 
ganda. It is the cry of anguish 
of the Korean people.” | 

Malik asserted that the Soviet 
Union made a distinction between 
the intentions of the authors of 
the cease-fire resolution and _ its 
Anglo-U.S. supporters. The for- 
mer have “good intentions,” he 


said. But he noted that it was; 


under pressure of the latter that 
two resolutions were introduced, 
with only one, the cease-fire, sup- 
ported by Britain and the U.S. 


But “the road to hell is paved 
with good intentions,” Malik re- 
minded. He noted that, while 13 
states proposed the cease-fire, the 
Philippines did not join the other 
12 in the companion. proposal for 

(Continued on Page 9) 


fully censored in later editions. Note the paragraphs eliminated. 


Wires and Letters Urging - 
Peace Deluge Congressmen 


Congressmen of both parties in Washington “are being flooded with mail, telegrams and 
even long-distance telephone calls” demanding they bring our boys back from Korea. This was ad- 


mitted by the syndicated Washington columnist 


day under the head: “War Criticism Letters Deluge Con- 
gressmen. “The Korean war is an unpopular war now,” 
he writes. The evidence, he said, is in the mail the Con- 
gressmen and Senators are receiving. : 

“Whv? Why? Why? they ask.” 

The questions run this way: “Are you fellows going to get 
our boys out of the Orient? What is Truman up to? Were in a 


hell of a mess and you people in Washington . . . and London and 
Paris ... and Lake Success ... had better get us out of it.” 


| Leech says Senator-elect Smatchers (D-Fla) was called out of 
bed at 2 oclock one morning by a phone call from West Florida. 


| “I am sitting here with five persons,” said the caller. “We are 

very dissatisfied with what is going in on in Washington.” 
| Rep. Wolcott (R-Mich) teld Leech that in 1942 his office was 
besieged by mail, telegraph and in person by young men of his 
_ district who had been turned down by the draft board or for com- 
missions because of physical defects. They wanted their congress- 
men to get those decisions reversed “so they could get into a war 
that Japan had started against us.” 

“Today, said the Michigan congressman, “it is just the re- 
verse. 
National Guard calls.” 

Rep. Arends, Republican House whip, received the following 
telegram from Bloomington, IIL: 
ple in the last week who feel it is better to lose face with the Asi- 
atics and keep our young men. In trying to keep the Chinese from 
—_, we will lose our own democracy. Help stop this sense- 
ess war. 


Ford Workers’ Poll 


DEARBORN, Mich., Dec. 13.—With some 500 Ford Rouge 
_ workers returning ballots in a peace poll conducted by -the Mi- 
chigan Labor Conference for Peace, 91 percent voted in favor of 
peace being negotiated by a conference of the Big Five powers. 
Some 89 percent voted in favor of an immediate unconditional 
cease fire of all armies in Korea. Ballots. were still coming in. 


In answer te the question: “Should use of the A-bomb be 
banned by international agreement under UN supervision?” Some 
99 percent voted yes. Many workers said it w&s not clear to them 
what was meant by the question. 


_A large section who voted were Negro workers. Ballots were 


. passed out to the workers going into work in the morning, and bal- 


Paul R. Leach in the Newark Star-Ledger yester- 


They want me to get them out of the draft or reserve or 


“I have talked to over 25 peo-. 


l!warned that the walkout in the 


lot boxes were outside the gates 


when the shift came off. Many 


workers took the ballots home for family votes, and then mailed 


them in. 


Unions Organize Letter Drive 


SEATTLE, Dec. 13.—The membership of the Marine, Cooks 
and Stewards branch sent President Truman a resolution demand- 


ing he pledge not to use atomic weapons, and that he take the 
(Continued on Page 9) 


U.S. Troops 
Evacuate 


N. E. Koren 


The U. S. 10th corps raced yes- 
terday to finish the evacuation of 
60,000 troops from northeast Ko- 
rea before advancing Korean forces 
could mount new attacks against 
this biggest sea retreat in Amer- 
ican history, according toe press 
dispatches from Tokyo. 

Some ships of the naval armada 
taking aboard the troops at the 
Hungnam docks and beaches al- 
ready had sailed for undisclosed 
destinations. At least one trans- 
port jammed with troops headed 
out into the Japan Sea as early 


The troops wore tattered rags, 
dirt stained parkas, Mongolian 
mountain caps and_ overshoes. 
United Press correspondent Wil- 
liam Chapman reported from 
Hungnam that the men “don't look 
sharp and confident, and the’ do 
not smile. 


“They are tired, cold, disgusted. 
Many are half sick with colds. 
They slog through the mud with 
heads- down, shoulders bent.” — 

Reported in the evacuation were 
the U. S. Ist Marine Division, the 
U. S. 7th Division, the U. S. 3rd 
Division and the South Korean 
3rd and Capital Divisions. 


While one-third of Gen. Doug- 


las MacArthurs command .was 
abandoning North Korea, the U.S. 
8th Army in the west fought -small 
groups of Korean troops along the 


Seoul line near and north of the 


38th parallel. 


The evacuation of Seoul con- 
tinued yesterday. The United Na- 
tions Commission for Korea es- 
timated that 150,000 had taken, 
the now familiar refugee roads 
southward in the last four days. 


In one of his shortest commu- 
niques of the war, MasArthur re- 
ported only limited contact with 
the Koreans on both fronts. 


U. S. Superforts bombed cloud- 
covered Pyongyang by radar yes- 
terday. The Fiid was the first on 
Pyongyang since U. S. troops oc- 
cupied the city nearly two months 
ago. It lasted 30 minutes. The 
airmen dropped 740 500-pound 


bombs in and around the city. 


Aimy Threatens to Break 
Strike of Chicago Railmen 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 13.—The army threatened today to “take all steps necessary” 
to break a wildcat railroad strike in Chicagc, with the excuse that it was hurting the “war” 


effort. President Truman had 


made a show of taking over 


the railroads last summer to 


bar a strike. But he kept the rail- 
road officials in charge 

But a spokesman for the Broth- 
erhood of Railroad Trainmen 


Chicago terminals may spread to 
other yards because of a 2I-month 
delay in settling their contract dis- 
pute with the major carriers. 

He emphasized, however, that 
the walkout was “in no sense an 
authorized strike.” : 

The Chicago workers reported 
in “sick.” Their work stoppage 
halted passenger and freight trains 
and may close the Carnegie-lIlli- 
nois Steel Works in South Chicago. 


It was believed other caer? 


might be affected. . 


‘operate the railroads with trained 


Assistant Army Secretary Karl 
R. Bendetsen, in nominal charge 
of the railroads since Aug. 27 to 
prevent a strike, said the brother- 
hoods had assured him its mem- 
bers vould stay on the job as long 
as the lines remained under gov- 
ernment control. 

“We expect this organization and 
its members to live up to that com- 
mitment and we will take all steps 
necessary to see that normal opera- 
tions are carried on,” he said. 

He did not say what specitic 
action the Army might take. In 
1946 President Truman threatened 


members. of the armed services. 
The dispute was settled before it 
came to that. 

The uriion spokesman criticized 
Presidential Assistant John R. 
Steelman for failure to settle the 
dispute. 


_ The trainmen are seeking a 40- 
hour work week with their present 
48-hour pay. This was the demand 
which led to government control, 
since then, the trainmen were said 
to be demanding an additional 35- 
‘cent-an-hour pay increase. 

The union spokesman said the 


to draft striking railroad men and 


in-two years and are resolved to 
win a 40-hour week,’ ° ¢ 


as Monday, according to reports. 


trainmen have had no pay increase 


——— = - 
. 
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RUSSIA with Our Own Eyes 
The People Run This Country 


By Edwin Boyce 

As far as I am concerned the 
“jron curtain” does not exist. I 
have been free to travel just 
where I like, and even asked 
“what do you want to see next?” 
I was able to make an uncen- 
- sored broadcast. I talked to 
people as I pleased. 

‘The great majority of people 
get their information about Rus- 
sia from newspapers which are 
biased. I have visited the Rus- 
sian people, I have seen how 
they live, work and play. I have 
met the chiefs of the trade 
unions and have. been impressed 


A 


by the democratic way they are 
elected. 


> 


, co 
EDWIN H. BOYCE is a siaital turner at Staveley Iron & Chem- 


ical Co., Chesterfield (employing 


the British delegation that visited the Soviet Union by shop stewards 
representing his own and three other factories. 
the Chesterfield Joint Shop Stewards’ Committee. 


about 8,000). He was elected to 


He is president of 


J 


I watched the May Day cele- 
bration from a position provided ° 


for foreign visitors and Soviet 
workers who had outstanding 
records in production. 


The head of the procession 
was led by a massed band. This 
was followed by the fighting 
services who would not disgrace 
any British Guards Regiment by 
their smartness. Then followed 
all types of vehicles, tanks, self- | 


propelled guns of all calibres. 
Overhead flew the Red Air 
Force, including fast jet . All this 
Jasted an hour. Before it began, 
the General rode on horseback 
along the waiting sections, call- 
ing out: “Good moming com- 
rade soldiers,” and they replied 
“Good morning. comrade Gen- 


eral.” 
Then came the workers, led 


of them, whole families side by 
side, fathers carrying children 
nearly everyone carrying bunches 
of flowers, a never ending stream 
of banners with slogans calling 
for peace and friendship with all 
nations. 

I watched their faces as they 
came by—faces that were up- 
turned and smiling as_ they 
passed the platform where Stalin 


and the other leaders were 
standing. 

As an Englishman and a ‘So- 
cialist, I was deeply moved to 
see these people united in the 
common cause of freedom. They 


s have receded into the past 
van that ahead lies a bright fu- 
fetid To think that what I was 
seeing was a reality and not a 
dream! That I was seeing a 
working class that has mastered 
one-sixth of the world’s land 
surface and that has risen from 
misery and oppression, hunger 
and want to joy and happiness. 


New Kind of Unions 

Before my visit to the USSR 
I looked upon the Russian trade 
union movement as a.body who 


were replacing the old capitalist 
employer and wielding the same - 


by children. Well over a million | 


are confident that grim hard- 


(Continued on Page 10) 


Inland Local's 
Pact Tops 
Murray's 


Special to the Daily Worker 


GARY, Indiana, Dec. 13.—After extended negotiations, 
the Inland Local 1010 of the CIO United Steelworkers at 


_ Indiana Harbor has signed a 


wage agreement higher than 


that signed by CIO president 
Phillip Murray with U. S. Steel. 


The U. S. Steel agreement starts 
with a basic raise of 12% cents 
an hour for Job Classification Num- 
ber 1, setting the rate for this 
lowest classification at $1.31 an 
hour. The raise steps up 12 cent for 
every job clasisfication above up 
to the top classification which is 
32 cents. 


The Murray leadership says the 
step-raise agreement averages 16 
cents an hour. The Inland agree-|. 
ment gives 1642 cents an _ hour. 

The Inland local also won a 
number of other concessions which 
are not included in the U. S. Steel 
agreement. 

The Inland and Youngstown 
-steelworkers at their local meet- 
ings last week strongly opposed 
the step-raise agreement signed by 
_ the Murray Right-Wing leadership 

with U. S. Steel. They opposed it 
because the lowest paid workers 
who are the majority, get the low- 
est raise. 

The Inland negotiating commit- 
tee, which negotiates its own con- 
_ tract was instructed to fight for a 
17 cents an hour straight-across- 
the-board, instead of the step-raise 
agreement signed by Murray. The 
Youngstown workers were also in 
favor of the 17 cents straight- 
across-the-board. But the Inland 
and Youngstown steel workers 
were a 89 to accept the pat- 
tern set by Murray‘and U. S. 
‘Steel. 

The steel workers express a lot 
of doubt that the raise. was an 
“average” 16 cent raise. A study 
of the job classifications, as well 
as the opinion of the steel workers 
themselves show a large majority 
of the steelworkers received less 
than 16 cents. 

Besides the slightly better wage 
agreement which the Inland Local 
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won, they also held on to all out- 
of-line differential] rates. The U. S. 
Steel agreement cancels all out- 
of-line rates. It is estimated that 
around 900 workers are receiving 
on pane differential rates at In- 
and. 


For example, if a worker in 
U. S. Steel in Job Class 8 was 
receiving an out-of-line diffe: g~-ial 


of 5 cents his pay would be the} 


2 cents plus his basic rate of $1.50 
or $1.55. The raise in job class 8 
is 16 cents, which would boost the 
workers pay up to $1.71, but un- 
der the Murray agreement, the 
worker loses his 5 cents differential 
and instead of getting 16 cents 
raise he only gets the basic 12% 
cent raise. 


The Inland Company further 
agreed to meet with the union 
after Jan. 1 to revise the unfair 
incentive rates and program. 


While the steel workers don’t 
like the new agreement, because 
of the mentioned reasons, many 


MILWAUKEE, Dec 13 (FP). 
—CIO secretary-treasurec James B. 
Carey was elected president of the 
International Union o! Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers at 
the union's first constitutional con- 
vention, which met her2 Dec. 4-8. 

Carey, who had .be*u serving as 
administrative chairman of the 
union since its formation over a 
year ago, was elected to the 10,- 
000 a year post by acciamation 
after he was nominate! without 
opposition. Albin {[Iacinett of 
Philadelphia, who was Careys 
administrative assistant, was elect- 


ed secretary-treasurer without op- 
position. 

The elections came aiter a con- 
vention floor fight on tow officers 
of the new union shouid be elect- 
ed. The constitution committee 
1ecommended that the two top 
officers be elected by mail refer- 
endum for two-year teims. This 
was opposed by delegites from 
Pittsburgh Local 601 and New 
York Local 410, who _ proposed 


and file pressure and struggle of 
the steel workers than the efforts 
of the Murray rightwing leader- 
ship. 

Murray not only refused to fight 
for the 25 cent demand of the. 
steel workers, but he also gave up 
completely on the burning demand 
of time and a half for Saturday 
and double time for Sunday. After 
many locals spent thousands of 
dollars in winning the Union Shop, 


of them “ that even what was 
won was due more to the rank 


Murray refused even to press for 


‘that elections be held on a local 


& to 75 cents. 


Carey Elects Himself to | 
Run CIO Electrical Union 


gates approved an increase in the 
per capita payment t) the inter- 
national from the present 50 cents 
A rollcall vote, how- 


ama ever, closely defeated a proposal 

sa that minimum local dues be set 

c= at $2 a month insteud of the 
@ present $1.50. 


In a financial report io the con- 
vention, IUE accountant Richard 
Bauer said the CIO subsidy for 
the union amounted te $830,000 
or 62.45 percent of income, $86,- 
000 or 7.44 percent wa: borrowed, 


if and $421,000 or 3011 percent 


came from normal révenue. 
For the month ‘of November, 
with the CIO subsidy withdrawn, 


| there was a dues income of $93,- 
fee 548 representing per capita pay- 
m ments of 50 cents each on, 187,- 


096 members. A question from 


-the floor elicited the reply that 


union basis at annual meetings. 

Although the constitutson com- 
mittee’s plan was finaily approved 
by a substantial majority, no ref- 
erendum will be required on the 
two top posts since both were un- 
contested. 

First executive board meeting 
is to be held not later than March 
15 by which time all board mem- 
bers will have been elected. In 
addition to the two top officers, 
the board will include 30 district 
presidents, 10 members-at-large, 


one from each district and one 
from each conference board. 


this demand. 


After a lengthy debate, the dele- 


some of these payments may have 


covered several months for in- 
dividual members. The October 
per capita payment wes slightly 
higher. 

Disbursements for November 


totaled $131,297.06 for a net def- 
cit of almost $50,000. As of Nov. 
30, the union had a balance of 
$25,997. Carey told the dele- 
gates there would not be enough 
money on hand to pav the staff 
Dec. 15 unless more muney could 
be raised through higher per 
capitas~ 

About 420 delegates represent- 


ing 150-odd locals and district 
‘councils attended. 


Bare Dixiecrat-Demo Deal on Alaska 


33 


By John B. Stone 


(Federated Press) 


The shabby deal whereby north- 
ern Democrats agreed with Dixie- 
crats to help block statehood for 
Alaska and Hawaii is an unsavory | 
affair of a kind which occurs too 
frequently in modern American 
statecraft. 


The eagerness of Sen. Burnet 
R. Maybank (D-SC) to rush a res- 
olution onto the floor of the Sen- 
ate extending federal contro] an- 
other month and a half can be 
explained by one thing only. 

That is his fear that a majority 
of Americans might force white 
supremacy scalawags off their 
thrones of power in the deep south. 
Four more Senatorial votes from 
Alaska and Hawaii might con- 
ceivably create a majority which 
would force anti-polltax, _anti- 
lynching and fair employment 

ractices legislation on the race- 
ters. In the Dixiecrat book even 
rent contro] is better than that and 
it served to push statehood aside. 


That's asad enough commentary 


on the state of U. S. politics—the' 


ugly fact that a handful of Bour- 
bons from the last century of 
thought can control the actions of 
the U. S. Congress. 


OTHER SCANDALS 


But there are even more smelly 
currents of graft, profiteering, and 
outright exploitation to be dis- 
covered by a search into the back- 
ground of the fight over state- 
hood for our two biggest “colo- 
nies.’ 

To narrow the question into 
more comprehensible terms take 
the case of the natives of south- 
eastern Alaska alone. They are 
Indians, om os and Aeimn 39,- 
000 in num 

They sa that enactment of the 
statehood bill for Alaska‘as it now 
lies on. the table in the Senate 
would complete the robbery of 
their people of 22 million acres 
of land and billions of dollars 
worth of timber, fishing areas and 
mineral resources. 

It was all theirs, except for Rus- 
sian traders’ ‘rights decreed by the 
Czar, when the U. S. acquired 


‘treaty of cession specified that the 


Alaska from Russia in 1867. The: 


native people should enjoy “all 
rights, advantages and immunities 
of U. S. citizens.” 


The first Alaska organic act 
adopted by Congress in 1884 spe- 
cified that “Indians or other per- 
sons in said district shall not be 
disturbed in the possession of any 
land actually in their use or oc- 
cupation, or now claimed by 
them.” 


They were using it all. Their 
mode of life and self-support re- 
quired it all. 

Other Congressional’ acts rein- 
forced the claims of the native 
people to their own land, timber, 
fisheries and mineral resources and 
in 1936 Congress provided the ma- 
chinery by which the natives should 
be given actual title to their land. 


But with the U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice taking the lead in ‘government, 
and the lumber companies a 
other bi corporations _ pushing 
their hardest, all thése “paper 
righis were whittled dows until 
today the native people of south- 
eastern Alaska have been robbed 


dians, ‘°° 


of all but about 10 percent of their 
original holdings. 

Southeastern Alaska is just a 
drop in the bucket. Multiply that 
area several times and you get the 
magnitude of the grand, larceny. 

And now the Indians and Es- 
kimos are faced with loss of that 
final 10 percent of their rights 
through e statehood bil]. As 
“compromised” through the Sen- 
ate committee after passage by the 
House, the bill forbids creation 
of Indian reservations in . Alaska 
until after statehood is accomplish- 
ed and all. the residents of the 
territory vote on the question. 
Reservations _ present the only 
practical way for giving the natives 
legal penser to that land they still 
possess. cad ee is half 
white now and the “companies” 
could swing any vote on the re- 
servation issue. 

“It is better to have no state- 


ndjhood bill at all than a statehood 


bill. which deprives the Alaskan 
Indians-of their rights,” says James 
E. Curry, general counsel of the. 
National urn va ray cates me : 
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nerar U.S. Body Jimcrows 
Jersey City ma. —— — 
JERSEY CITY, Dec. 13.—It was, The Kenny-Murray tiff had its Despite E Xam R esu | TS | 


-a tough week for the political ma-|aspect of historic justice. Back: 
chine in this city on the Hudson.|/in June, when Kenny introduced 
Front pages all over the U. S./the first of his anti-democratic gag 
featured the six day sit-in of Com-|laws in an ordinance banning 
missioner — Murray St., miffed |soundtrucks, Murray—of course — 

use 
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The Bureau of Engraving and Printing of the U.S. Treasury Department continues 
= is ex-pal, Mayor John|voted for it. At that city com-|*° refuse to appoint eligible Negro workers in the agency to engravers positio1s, despite 
Kenny, had stripped his power|mission meeting a spokesman for|the fact that Negro veterans have passed the Civil Service Commission's promotional ex- 

down to supervision of the public/the Communist Party warned that/amination. ee 

— ya that me all. _ {the 1 saw = gf ae Alvin W. Hall, director of the ota tm skilled ape is 

enny—an oe an against wno dar 0 GIS- aoe tdi : 1 E 3 
of the AFL fae ented A cael sent sam ~ rule. Kenny een, " ae : — “3 — | Bes 4 'whose experience would count 
had the Communist representative |8™°5S1002 Dill in the hopper, Dut) ¢ | = 4 {heavily in the results. 
not acted upon, which would bar} — tear Rep. Vito Marcantonio, ever on 


ciation — werent wearing their 
crowns too easily on the Jersey|ejected from the meeting, and a | 
the appointment of Negro veterans 4 \the alert in the battle against dis- 
to the $24.50 per day jobs. ee |crimination, blocked unanimous 


City waterfront, either. A “spe-|Murray—of course—backed Kenny '| 
cial election” at headquarters of/| up. 

ILA Local 1247 produced the} Last week a Murray supporter 
news that Frank (Biffo) Di Lor-| took to the streets with a sound- 
enzo and Anthony (Slim) Lucy—/ > him 
both Kenny strong-arm men—were truck. Kenny's cops locked him 
suddenly no longer the Jocal’s bus-| uP—the first arrest under the Ken- 
iness agent and secretary-treasurer.' ny-Murray ordinance. 


Negro Actors Attack 
Stereotype Roles 


consent needed for immediate con- 
sideration of the bill. Later, when 
a two-thirds votes was needed for 
consideration, Rep. Marcantonio 
again battled against it. 

' So — was om 1a 
rom the Ne people through- 
out the land that Rep. William L. 
Dawson, Negro Democrat from 
Chicago who is an Administration 
stalwart and usually avoids “con- 
troversial” issues, joined Rep. 
\Marcantonie in his battle to block 
this bill to continue jimcrow in 
the Bureau. 


The measure 


These facts were revealed in a 
letter released this week from Ray- 
mon F. Cook, chairman of the 
veterans committee of the United 
Public Workers, to Senator Wil- 
[wes Langer. 

The union is now engaged in a 
telegram campaign to. get action 
from President Truman who has 
for the past year failed to en- 
force the decision of his own Fair 
Employment Practice Board, 
which ruled that the Negro vet- 
erans should be “eeapma to the 
plate printing craft. 


MARCANTONIO 


accepted the recommendation and 


HOLLYWOOD, Dec. 13.—Negro 
dreds of whom rarely obtain employment in films, last week 


took their case directly to the motion picture producers but 
— : obtained only the promise of a 


Nelson, Onda, 
-Dolsen Face 
Trial Jan. 3 


By James H. Delsen | 
PITTSBURGH, Dec. 13. — The 
trial of Steve Nelson, chairman of 
the Communist Party of Western 
Pennssylvania; Andrew Onda, 
Communist Party organizer, and 
James H. Dolsen, Daily Worker 
correspondent, for alleged viola- 
tion of the state atni-sedition law 
is set for Jan. 3, according to Dis- 


trict Attorney William S. Rahauser,| American,” said Adamson, “show 


This is. despite the Jan. 8 date set 
last week by Federal Judge Mat- 
thew F. McGuire in Washington 
for Nelson's trial there on charges 
of contempt of Congress. 


According to the wg 
Press, Rahauser declared C 
wanted. to. “get the sedition trial 
over with as soon as possible.” Last 
summ.2r, however, when Judge 
Michael A. Musmanno demanded 
action by the District Attorney’s 
office on his sensation-mongering 
charges .against the Communist 
leaders, Rahauser had rebuffed 
—— with the demand that he 
produce evidence of an “overt” 
act that would justify an indict- 
ment. 

What now accounts for the Dis- 
trict Attorney's decision to rush 
him Nelson and the other two to 
hurried trials? Are District Attor- 


ney Rahauser’s own political am- change in the policy of hiring Ne- 


bitions for nomination, preferably 
for a judicial post, mixed up in this 
haste? (His term of office expires 
the end of next yen) Or is the 
pressure coming mainly from high 
Washington sources, desperate 
over the failure to silence the voice 
of the Communists’ opposition to 
the insane program of militariza- 
tion and war being forced upon 
rhe people or Allegheny C 
e people or’ eny County, 
who elected Rahauser are entitled 
_ to the answers for these questions, 
especially because the trial is one 
involving the attempt to suppress 
political opinions and to outlaw a 
itical party. | 
Any citizen or group of citizens 
is entitled to write, phone or seek 
an interview with the District’ At- 
torney to demand the answer to 
these questions, Baas 
. Address: District Attorney Wil- 
liam S, Rahauser, Court ‘House, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Phone AT 1-490," 


‘Negro players throughout their 


life. 


ent included Mrs. Johnny Mae 
Beard 
Ella Mae Brown, Mrs. Lola Har- 
ris, Mrs. Alberta Clark, Mrs, Fran- 
ces. F, Driver, Miss Agnes Lloyd, 


ington, Ivan Harold Browning and 
James Payne. 


Parley. on Child 


|held next ‘Tuesday, 8 p.m. at Me- 


PS 174." 


movie extras, hun- 


change in the policy of hiring 


Negro players. 

The ee actors and actresses, 
outlining the seriousness and ex- 
tent. of their unemployment, at- 
tacked stereotyped Negro roles as 
a major cause of joblessness. and 
urged the producers to integrate 


pictures. 


W. James Adamson, a veteran 
acter, acted as spokesman for the 
Negro Motion Pictures Players 
Association. Adamson urged the 
producers to treat Negroes on the 
screen as average American citi- 
zens. He asked that the usual 
tendency te portray Negroes. as 
“something special or unique” be 
discarded. 


“Make him a natural, normal 


him doing the thousand and one 
things he does every day of his 


Attending the meeting were 
William Hopkins of Columbia 
Pictures; Howard Philbrick otf 
Central Casting; Mrs. Anna Mabry,. 
board member of the Screen 
Extras Guild; William Cowett and 
Robert Ellsworth of Paramount; 
Mark Bushner and Ralph Winters 
of RKO; Emmett Ward and 
RKO; Emmet Ward and Hoyt 
Hoyt Bower of Warner Brothers; 
aspeh Russell of Metro-Goldwyn- 
ayer, 

After hearing the grievances, 
the producers had a ten minute 
caucus. Hopkins of Columiba Pic-' 
tures acted as spokesmen for 
them, admitted there had been 
“oversights” on the part of the 
studios, and said that the Negro 
players could expect a favorable 


groes, 
Negro- actors and actresses pres- 


» Mrs. Bessie M. Reed, Miss 


Maxie Thrower, Howard Wash- 


In Atomic Age 
A conference on “The School 
Child in the Atomic Age” will be 


nora Temple, 50. Street and 14th 
Avenue, . Sponsored by, 
the Parents Committee for Better | 
Schools, the speakers include Sue 
Hirschhorn, child therapist at the 
Brooklyn Jewish Hospital and Dr, 


In his letter te Sen. Lenger, 
Cook enclosed a communication to 
a Negro who had passed the pro- 
motion examination from Director 
Hall, in which Hall claimed that 
the Bureau “had made a commit- 


ment” to the House Committee on 
Civil Service that it could appoint 


no one from the promotion list 
while Congress was giving “active 


consideration” to the Dixiecrat bill 
in the hopper. 


The struggle to win promotions 


fer Negro workers in the Bureau 
has gained nation-wide attention, 
= among the Negro peo- 
pie. 


Though scores of Negroes have 


been employed in the Bureau for 


the past three generations, none 
has ever had the skilled job of 
we printer. They have been con- 
ned to posts as assistants and 


lower categories. 


As a result of pressure from the 
United Public Workers, the FEPC 


beard for government workers 


agreed last February to recom- 


mend a promotion examination to 
fill some 50 plate printers’ posts in 


the Bureau. o 
The Civil Service Commission 


Labor Bazaar 
Opens Tonight 


Prospective customers of the 
Fifth Annual Jewish Labor Bazaar 
will literally see how the merchan- 
dise they buy is being made. 


Expert upholsterers, members of 
the Upholsterers and  Spring- 
makers, Local 67, United Furniture 
Workers of America, CIO, will 
build furniture right at St. Nicholas 
Arena, where the bazaar will con- 
tinue for five days, Dec. 14-18. 
When completed, the furniture 
will go on sale along with bedding 
and other upholstered furniture 
which has been made and collected 
by members of Locals 76, 76B and 
140 of the furniture workers 
union, 

Furniture is only ‘one of the 
many bargain buys offered at the 
Bazaar. More than 50 bargain 
booths will display men’s hats, 
men’s suits and coats, women’s 


drygoods, children’s clothing, toys, 
jewelry, radio and TV sets, leather 
goods, electrical appliances, groc- 
eries and many other items. 

In addition, there will be an art 
show, dancing and entertainment 


ms will be presented on Satur- 
ay and Sunday afternoons. A res- 
taurant is prepared to serve thou- 
sands of customers from a snack 
to a full-course dinner. 
Proceeds from the Bazaar go for 
Aid in‘ Istael and to’ 


So: =r ir aoe cre aati 


‘A 


Serhitism and disctimination.' *’ 


clothing, fur coats, white goods, | 


every evening. Children’s pro-| 


| : . Ss 
oe wah 
{ 


combat. anti-@ 


set March 15 as the date of the 
examination. Some 94 workers in 
the Bureau qualified for it, of 
whom about half were Negro. 
The _ lily-white tradition which 
barred Negroes from the skilled 
— appeared about to be 
roken. 

At this point, a Tennessee Dem- 
ocrat, Tom Murray, introduced a 
bill in the House to block the pro- 
motion exam and substitute for it 
an open examination for the entire: 
country, Since no Negroes had 
ever been permitted to work. as 


| 


plate inters anywhere, _ this 
meant that the inexperienced as-' 


COME TONIGHT! 


ssed the House 
after Lynch’s fight, and has been 
pending in the Senate since. 

The exam was held on schedule. 
Several Negroes are high up on 
the list. eir appointment has 
been held up while the bill has 
been awaiting Senate action. The 
list will be cancelled should the 
bill become law, which is hardly 
likely now since it dies with the 
present Congress. Bec ee 

Ironically, the No. 2 man on 
the list, a Negro vet of World 
War II, has been alerted by the | 
Marine Corps for service in Korea, 
while being denied the right of 
advancement in his chosen field. 


- 2 Ors eRe Ge bee 


COME EARLY! 


Grand Opening 


of the 5th 


ANNUAL 


Jewish Labor Bazaar 


For a Bargain with a Union Label 
FOR WOMEN: Dresses, Suits, Coats, Raincoats, Furs. 


Hats, Shoes, Handbags, 
_ Jewelry 


Lingerie, Hosicry, Gloves 


FOR MEN: Suits, Coats, Shirts, Ties, Hats, Wallets — 


FOR CHILDREN: Storm 


Coats, Ski Slacks, Knitted 


Shirts, Toys, Records, Books | 
FOR THE HOUSE: Radios, T.V. Sets, Furniture, 


White Goods, Appliances, 


rugeage, Pottery, 
s, 


Groceries, Pictures, Drugs, White Goo 
ALSO RESTAURANT, BAR 
Dancing nightly to ALLAN TRESSER’S Orchestra 


ST. NICHOLAS ARENA 


29 West 66th Street 


DECEMBER 14, 


SAT. 
12-12 : 12-12 


‘TONITE FRI. 
612 612 


New York City 


15, 16, 17,18 


SUN. MON. 
6-12 


CAKE BAKING. CONTEST EVERY NIGHT AT & 
KIDDIE SHOWS SAT. AND SUN. AFTERNOONS 


Admission 50 Cents — Children Free 


PROCEEDS : To Combat Anti-Semitism 
For Aid in Israel — 


All who wish to make contributions of merchandise may | 
bring them directly to the: Bs zaar 


“HOW TO COME; Seventh Ave, Subway to 86th St. 


ee vi Eighth 
Vy, gi on wii 


"y  F ? 


Ave.’ Subway to’ 50th St. Je 


si y Bal 
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Of Conscience 
nvenen"** By John Pittman **"*°"*" 


“WHY SHOULD IT BE BIG NEWS,” asked 
the Rev. Roland T. Heacock, “when an obscure, 
untalented Negro minister takes over the pastorate 
of a tiny rural Connecticut church?” The Rev. 
Mr. Heacock was referring to himself, and ad- 
dressing his question to the Staffordville (Conn.) 
Congregational Church—an all-white congregation 
which had unanimously chosen him as their pastor. 
It was his first sermon, and the gentlemen of the 
Fourth Estate—that so-called “free press” of the 
United States which gloats in its absolute freedom 
from any responsibi ity to the public whom it 
professes to serve—had descended on the good 
pastor and his flock like wolves to the kill. Flash 

bulbs popped and pencils 
scribbled hasty notes, And 
the next day there were the 
headlines: “White Parish Wel- 
comes Negro As Pastor.” 


Sa waemananees 


What a oe mecgorys on 


the “American Way of Life”! 

And what new light does it 

cast on the situation of or- 

ganized religion? 

The Rev. Mr. Heacock 

it himself answered this ques- 

tion. “It is a sad commentary on the state of 

democracy and Christianity,” he said “that it is 

big news. . . . Why shouldn't we human beings 

just accept one another regardless of the color of 

our skin or our eyes, if we are decent and 

worthy? And why, may I ask, is not the Christian 

religion in the forefront, practicing this simple, 

elemental precept we so loudly proclaim, the 

worth and dignity of human personality? The 

plain truth is . . . that the Christign Church 

should hang its head in shame at its snobbery, 
racism and class-consciousness.” 

° 


APPROXIMATELY 1,000 MILES SOUTH, 
at.about the same time (Dec. 8, 1950), another 
Negro churchman was writing similar sentiments. 
He was Dr, Benjamin E. Mays, president of More- 
house College, author of “The Negro’s Church,” 
and a dignitary of national and international re- 
ligious organizations, In his column in the Pitts- 
burgh Courier of Dec. 9, Dr. Mays documented 
the case against organized religion in respect to 
the liberation struggles of the Negro people. 

“As far as I know,” he wrote, “no organized 
church group in the white race has made any 
contribution toward our efforts to get the state 
universities opened to Negroes and none toward 
our efforts to get facilities equalized. . . . Organ- 
ized religion rides behind tradition and law as 
Or Lid as non-religious forces and that’s too 

ad.” 

And Dr. Mays cited a big revival in Atlanta 
- going on as he was writing. The revivalists had 
a segregated section for Negroes! 

Here is indeed a footnote to the proclama- 
tions of those troubadours for Wall Street who, 
having blindfolded themselves against reality, sing 
hallelujahs to “our great progress in race rela- 
tions.” For a glance at history will show that if 
the shroud of racist bigotry has now settled over 
New England, it was not always so. 
| The Negro historian Carter G. Woodson tells 
of the widespread popularity and esteem for the 
great Negro preacher and Revolutionary War 
veteran, Lemuel Haynes. Then, some 170 years 
ago, it was not “news” when a ‘Negro pastor 

reached to a white parish. Is the case of Rev. 
r. Heacock progress, or retrogression? 


et Is it not true that the very existence of a 
_ Negro Church in the United States is prima facie 
evidence of the denial of freedom of conscience 
to the Negro people? Yes, this Negro Church 
was established in the course of the Negro 
people's struggle for the right to worship freely, 


a right denied them by the Bible-quoting slave- 


hol ers and still denied them by the hypocrites 
in high — of both church and state. 
ie, en, today, a Jesuit vice-president of 
Georgetown University, the Rev. Edmund A. 
Walsh, morally justifies an atom-bomb attack on 
the Soviet Union in a “preventive war”; if a so- 
called Internationa] Council of Christian Churches 
tells Truman that use of the atom-bomb against 
_- the Chinese will violate no moral principles, is not 
this a measure of the extent to which organized 
religion has departed from the practice of the 
precept of “the worth and dignity of human per- 
sonality”? And can we not trace this departure 
by the organized church in the United States ‘in 
“we to its hypocrisy and betrayal of the struggle 
or Negro liberation? 

If U.S. churches would share in the build- 

of the oh world og os a qm 
whether believe uddha, Ov 
Mohammed, Christ, or in none of them—in a 
word, where there is true freedom of conscience 


—their struggle against jimcrow is obligatory. 
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| Letiers from Readers 


On Aid to_ 
Political Prisoners 
| New York. 

In behalf of the Prisoners Re- 
lief Committee of the Civil 
Rights Congress, I should like to 
thank you and commend your 
reporter, Louise Mitchell, for the 
fine article which you did on 
Politica] Prisoners, 

Your paper, the Daily Work- 
er, has been in the forefront of 
the fight for political prisoners 
for many years, and many of 
America’s most famous prison- 
ers, such as Tom Mooney, the 
Nine Scottsboro Men, owe their 
very lives to the pioneer work 
you have done in their behalf, 

Although officially the United 
States does not recognize po- 
litical prisoners, actually in 
practice discrimination is carried 
out against political prisoners, 
We must, therefore, arouse the 
conscience of America to be on 
on guard to insure protection. 


‘It is in this spirit that we 
would like to call to the atten- 


, } a | 


but we wil 


tion of your readers the Christ- 
mas campaign for prisoners and 
their families. 


May I make two corrections 
in your excellent article: The 
address of the Prisoners Relief 
Committee is 23 W. 26 St., New 
York 10, N. Y. Also, the im- 
pression may be gotten by some 
that the Civil Rights Congress, 
as well as the Prisoners Relief 
Committee, have been taking 
care of the Ingram family. The 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People 
has had exclusive legal respon- 
sibility for this case. The Prison- 
ers Relief Committee, has just re- 
wag sent some assistance to 
the Ingram family when we 
were informed of the desperate 
need. We have never 
made an a om for the family 
| e glad to forward 
any money which your readers 
may want to send them. 


Sincerely 


LOTTIE GORDON, Director, 
Prisoners Relief Committee. 


Press Roundup 


THE MIRROR views the role 


of the United States as that of 


owe Pane the world on its 
shoulders without being able to 
protect itself, As if the world 
wanted to be carried by the 
U. S. or anyone else. It quotes 
— P. Kennedy, former am- 

assador to Britain and Ameri- 


can Firster, who believes “that 


the government should get out 
of Korea and Asia and concen- 
trate on strengthening its hold 
on the American hemisphere. 
The Mirror wants Atlas to carry 
only half the world, — 

. 


THE NEWS doesn’t like the 
decision of the Supreme Court 
in support of the Fifth Amend- 
ment. It hopes that grand juries 
will draw “common sense con- 
clusions” when a witness refuses 
to discuss his political affili- 
ations. 


* 

THE COMPASS’ Ted O., 
Thackery holds that we are al- 
ready in a state of “national 
emergency” and asks, “As we 
are being mobilized, we require 
that the effort be made, not to 
justify a war accepted as inevi- 
table, which is our present 
course, but to prevent a war 
which very well may be pre- 
ventable.” 


The HERALD-TRIBUNE’s 
Mark Sullivan holds that the 
United States should use the 
armies of Chiang Kai-shek to 
“relieve us of some of the des- 
perate pressure on us in Korea.” 
Some people never learn. 


a 

THE TIMES demands the 
rearmament of Germany “if 
Europe is to be saved” as a bul- 
wark against the Soviet Union. 
It interprets the outbreaks in 
Singapore over the Dutch girl 
as a sign of the Malayan peo- 
ple’s desire “to throw off the 
white yoke, where it still exists.” 
This, to the Times “is bad news.” 
The newspaper makes the situ- 
ation a “race” issue, but seeks 


to cover up the fact that behind ~ 


it is resistance to colonial rule. 
- 


THE POST’s Max Lerner in- 
prets the desire for peace as the 
‘collective life-instinct itself,” 


. 

THE WORLD - TELEGRAM 

applauds Theodore. Kiend]’s rec- 

ommendations to dismiss the 

eight teachers, and demands 
further witchhunts. 


J 
THE JOURNAL-AMERICAN 


toots that private enterprise “is 


better than socialism.” 


efore | 


' Europe. 


China and other parts build. 


Morris 


of Labor 


Missionaries of a 
‘New Type for Asia 


A GREAT MANY Americans who had illu- 
sions some months ago have now raised the cry, 
“Get our boys out of Korea.” And the same peo- 

le are belatedly suggesting that “we should 
hove never been there in the first place.” Experi- 
ence is the greatest teacher. A slogan labeled 
“subversive” only a few weeks earlier has been 


picked up by millions. 
' But this change of attitude, and during my 
recent trip I found it particularly strong among 
the industrial workers, is not | | 
teaching our top labor lead- 
ers a thing. You would think | 
they'd be a little more sensi-" 
tive to the moods of the rank 
and file, especially on mat- 
ters affecting peace and war, 
after the results of the re- 
cent election. They continue 
to play the role of stooges 
for the war promoters inside 
the ranks of the workers. 

The most revolting part 
of their service is in their role of missionaries for 
the imperialists in the colonial and‘ semi-colonial 
lands, Just when the cry of the people rises 
higher for a withdrawal of our boys from Korea, 
lotus Meoeiiy of the CIO made public in Wash- 
ington a program for fifth-column type disruptive 
missionary work in the labor movements of South- 


east Asia countries. 


g @2eeeeeesse228 
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THE PROGRAM, financed _—_ by the 
AFL and CIO, is being carried out through the 
misnamed International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, with Singapore the information 
center. Brophy, one of Philip Murray's trusted 
agents, recently completed a tour, along with 
others of ICFTU and the AFL, through Asia 
countries, where they inspected the picture. 


Stripped of its meaningless flowery language, 
the program is to 7“ the unions of Asia, as was 
tried in Europe; disrupt them by methods at 
which the CIO and AFL leaders are old masters; 
buy out such labor leaders as may be on. the 
market; train some of them in a special “college” 
to be set up in the art of AFL-CIO type leader- 
ship, and try in every way to undermine the fast- 
developing liberation movements of the peoples 
in those lands, 

Willis R. Etter, the AFL’s representative to 
Chiang Kai-shek’s labor front in Taiwan (For- 
mosa), indicated the real attitude of these labor 
missionaries in an interview published in the 
World-Telegram & Sun. He claims that guerilla 
activity is increasing on the mainland, and boasts 
of the help the AFL is giving to these Kuomintang 
bandit elements. His boast may, as usual, be 
empty, but he claims the “democratic forces” he 
is in contact with have been hampering coal pro- 
duction, flooding mines and bombing machinery 
and trains. 

. 

THE MISSIONARIES like Etter, now scat- 
tered by the score in lands in Asia, Europe and 
Africa, are only carrying out a line that has been 
mapped for them long ago by the leaders of the 
AFL and CIO. Last May, for example, in his . 
editorial in the magazine, The American Federa- 
tionist, William Green called on the AFL’s mem- 
bers to “band together to get aid to the under- 
ground forces” in the USSR, Asia and Eastern 
He added that “these resistance groups 
would provide the best possible intelligence 
sources to guide all our efforts in the cold war.” 


The expensive network of agents sent by the 
AFL and CIO to the colonial lands is nothing 
more than a network for spy and disruptive 
activity organized under the cover of labor. These 
agents openly declare their intention of destroy- 
ing what the liberated peoples of China, Indo- 
What workers in 
America have anything in common with that sort 
of an objective? | 

How much truth can there be in the declared 
lofty aims of these “labor missionaries” in Asia 
when they ignore the poverty and oppression in 
the still unliberated “Black Belt” running across 
our own South? 

The more of these “labor missionaries” that 
are scattered throughout the world, the more 
hate and mistrust they invite for us from the op- 
pressed peoples, e peoples abroad do not 
view them as labor representatives but as labor 
front men of those who seek to keep the yoke of 
imperialism upon the necks of the oppressed. 
It is time our trade unionists began to cry, “With- 
draw the labor missionaries and let the workers 


| of all lands abroad choose and build unions to 


suit themselves.” 
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The Morgans Want Our Kids 


A MILLIONAIRE LAWYER for the J. P. Morgan 
firm of bankers has just recommended to the New York 
City Board of Education that eight Jewish school teach- 
ers. be fired. . 

Theodore Kiendl is the Morgan agent who has thus 
challenged the parents and school teachers on a crucial 
eg every family in the city. Kiendl says that 

ese teachers are “unfit.” Why? Because they refused 
to dishonor their Americanism by letting School Super- 
intendent Jansen PRY INTO their private political views 
or DICTATE TO THEM what their views should be out- 
side the classrooms. 

Two days ago the U. S. Supreme Court ruled that 
no American can be forced to answer the standard witch- 
hunt question: “Are you a Communist?” when the an- 
swer would result in punishment such as jail. The Mor- 
gan lawyer hired by the Board of Education has chosen 
to spurn this Supreme Court ruling. He argues that the 
fired teachers will not go to jail; they will merely lose 
their jobs after many years of loyal and devoted service 
to their pupils and their community, that’s all! 


WHAT WAS THE AIM of this farcical “trial” in 
which eight Jewish teachers: found themselves charged 
with refusing to answer questions about “Communism”? 

Kiendl himself spilled the beans. He said that “the 

cold war has become a shooting war.” ‘This was the 
“critical circumstance,’ he said, compelling-the teachers’ . 
dismissal as “a deterrent to other teachers who may be 
similarly inclined.” 
_ Inclined how? KiendI did not say. He did not dare 
to say that any of these teachers had betrayed his or her 
trust as a pad during their many years of service. He 
did not dare to assert—because he could not prove—that 
any of these teachers had “indoctrinated” the pupils with 
any private political views. | 

What then was their “crime”? That they could not 
be trusted, apparently, to FRIGHTEN OUR CHILDREN 

_ into accepting war and death. 

The test for teachers from here on. in, is that they 
must be darned careful not to be caught “following the 
party line” as the Morgan munition makers understand it. 
The advocacy of PEACE, opposition to the A-bomb, or 
the feeling that the Korean war is a disaster that must 
be halted. These are some of the sure-fire tests for the 
outlawed “line.” Other tests are the inviting of Negroes 
to your home, detesting and criticizing anti-Semitism, or 
any such “party line” nonsense. | 

The Kiend] plan to fire these teachers is therefore 
nothing less than a plan to indoctrinate our children with 


_Nazi-style WAR ENTHUSIASM and RACIST BIGOTRY. 


IN HIS RULING, this Wall Street agent showed 
‘his ignorance of history. He does not know that Com- 
munism is a noble and old ideal of humanity; that ear] 
Christianity taught the brotherhood of communism whic 
only now is being realized by more than one-third of the 

human race. 

He does not even know the history of America, for 
he thinks it is a crime to agree with the Declaration of 
Independence and with Abraham Lincoln that the Amer- 
ican people have the inalienable right to “alter, amend, 
abolish or overthrow” any form of government which 
they, the people, don’t approve of. This “overthrowing 
the government” boloney was dragged in to cover up the 
dangerous INFILTRATION INTO OUR CLASS ROOMS 
by the Wall Street Merchants of Death. 

Every New York home has a stake in HALTING 
THIS INVASION OF OUR SCHOOLS by these Mer- 
chants of Death seeking our kids as cannon fodder. Every 
family should protest to the Board of Education uphold- 
ing the right of these patriotic, courageous teachers to 
their jobs. If they go, FEAR ENTERS OUR CLASS 
ROOMS. Fear will poison our children if the Kiendl 
plan goes through! | 


Labor Bazaar Opens Tonight 
Remember the Jewish Labor Bazaar opening tonight 
at St. Nicholas Arena and to continue until Monday night. 
This space is ordinarily not given to featuring bargain 
sales on merchandise like clothes, household needs, furni- 
ture and numerous other needs. But once a year we have 
special cause to do so. The proceeds go to combat the poison 
_ Of anti-Semitism and for aid in Israel. 
'.. | Every reader of this paper should be interested in both 


: _a “good buy” and the good cause. Well see you there! 
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The Smith Act’s Ban on 
T eaching, Advocating Ideas 


Below is a section of the oral argument presented by Abraham Isserman before the Supreme Court 


on Dec. 4 on behalf of the 11 national Communist leaders. 


Isserman was joined by attorneys Harry 


Sacher and George W. Crockett, Jr., in arguing the appeal of the Communist leaders from their convic- 


tion under the Smith Act in the Foley Square frameup trial. 


“contempt of court” by Judge Medina in the Foley Square trial, 
to the Supreme Court. Isserman and Sacher also face disbarment proceedings in New York on Dec. 20. 


WE CANNOT EMPHASIZE too often that. the alleged conspiracy in this case 


of persons—and not one to over 


Of Appeals’ decision must be 
rejected if for no other reason 
than that it unequvocally posed 
as the only question in the case 


“how long a government having 


discovered” a conspiracy to 
overthrow it “must wait.” The 
answer to the question posed by 
the Court of Appeals is that the 
government does not have to 
wait one second when a con- 


spiracy to overthrow it is dis- - 


covered. The government has 
ample power to proceed at once. 
But that is not the issue here. 
Moreover the government con- 
cedes that there was no imme- 
diate incitement to violence. ... 

The Smith Act on its face is 
and remains a_ statute which 
punishes teaching and advocacy. 
It has been called, and is, a 
full-fledged peacetime sedition 
MW 6 ss 

‘e 

IT IS SUFFICIENT to note 
here that in the English sedition 
trials which preceded the Amer- 
ican _Revolution, men .were 


punished for alleged advocacy of. 


violence against a king or gov- 
ernment; for urging parliamen- 
tary reform or as in the case of 
John Horne Took who in 1792 
was punished for expressing 
sympathy with those who died 
at Lexington and Concord. As 
in this very case such convic- 
tions were speeded by the use 
of informers and by charging a 
variety of intents in connection 
with the use of language, the 
language itself not being suf- 
ficient to establish guilt. 

In our own country, the right 
of political opposition suffered 
the disastrous impact of the 
Alien and Sedition Acts. Then, 
as now, the approach was 
through the Alien. Then, as now, 
the excuse of foreign aggression 
and infiltration was used to cur- 
tail if not destroy the liberties 
of the opponents of the party in 
power. Jefferson and his sup- 


porters in Congress were de- 


nounced by the Chief Justice of 
Massachusetts as “apostles. of 


_aetheism, anarchy and crime.” 


Then, as now, the persecution 
followed the holders of the mi- 


| mnority view into the : defense 


plants were “Jefferson artisans,” 
as Bowers reports, “employed in 


ISSERMAN. 


the manufacture of war mate- 
rial” were sought to be dis- 
charged because of “their politics 
destructive of the Constitution.” 
Then, as now, lawyers who de- 
fended political dissidents were 
subject to abuse from court and 
press alike. | 
The fact that the Smith Act 
prohibits only teaching and ad- 


All three attorneys were convicted of 


This conviction has been appealed 


vocacy of force and _ violence 


does not narrow its sweep in 
respect to the punishment of hos- 


’ tile criticism. ....- 


THE SMITH ACT on its face 
and as applied in this case, as 
other sedition acts, will have a 
broad censorial effect on the 
exercise of First Amendment 


rights. The very existence of - 
such a statute, as Justice Mur- . 


phy pointed out in the’ Thorn- 
hill case,~creates “a continuous 
and pervasive restraint on all 
freedom or discussion that might 
reasonably be regarded as with- 
in its-purview.” It lends itself to 
“harsh and discriminatory en- 
forcement against particular 


groups. 


: 


with certainty whether’ the 
teaching or advocacy of revolu- 
tionary doctrine or other teach- 
ings and advocacy which might 
be so construed are ,safe from 
prosecution. Few will‘risk prison 
to state their opinions where 
drastic punishment may fol- 
1OWes 6a 

The petitioners contend that 
the Smith Act as applied to them 
and as the Government is threat- 
ening to apply it if it is sustained 
by this Court, will have pre- 
cisely this effect. They contend 
that this indictment was brought 
in 1948 and not in the eight 


years prior which elapsed since 


the enactment of the Smith Act, 
for reasons other than the al- 
leged advocacy of force and vio- 
lence. It was, of course, known, 
since 1919, that the Communist 


_ Party was based on the prin- 


ciples of Marxism-Leninism and 
that Marxist doctrines were ad- 


vocated in this country since be- 
fore the Civil War, Abraham 


Lincoln himself corresponding __ 


with Marxist societies in Europe. 
a 


BUT IN 1948 the petitioners 
and the Communist Party took a 
most determined stand on the 
crucial issue of peace at sharp 
variance to the position of the 
Administration. The draft resolu 
tion finally enacted in its August 
convention was widely published 
in June, just one month before 
the indictment was _ handed 
down. Its opening paragraph 
reads: 

“Peace or war, democracy vr 
fascism—these are the decisive 
issues confronting the American 
people today.” | 

First among major election 
issues the. resolution declared 
was: “to fight for. peace by 
checking and defeating the Tru- 
man doctrine and the Marshall 
Plan; to press for a return to the 
Roosevelt policy of friendship 
and collaboration with the So- 
viet Union. 

In the resolution strong op- 
position was taken to those in 
America who took the position 


_that oars sonal aed was 

; aan © iga eel in 3 ta ue, an nat. t ont way, : 
No fair warning of ‘transgres-" ‘to isd it was'bo plaekpild : 
' sion is given.. No-one can know 
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Flynn 


World 


“FOLEY SQUARE” has become a symbol of fascism to peo- 
ple all over the world. On Dec. 20, next Wednesday, at 11 a.m. 


I 


Foley Square will be the scene of another inquisition. Befwre Judge 


Hencks of Connecticut, the Bar Association of N. Y. (the lawyers’ 
trust to the layman) will move for disbarment ef two New York 
attorneys, Harry Sacher and Abe fs<erman, to 
deprive honorable lawyers. ef long-standing of 
their right to practice their profession in the 
courts; and their means of making a tivelihood 
DE GERMAGA. ‘The pubis caaid be thace 
ing 1s : iC | e in 
oe ome gf numbers, and by their presence protest 
_—— bear witness against this latest 1959 witch- 

= hunt and blacklist. 
— ‘What have these two lawyers dene to cause 
the Bar Association to do this? Did they cheat 
their clients? Did they betray any ce¢sonsibili- 


ties to their clients during a trial? Did they vio- | 


late the canon of Professianal Ethics oi tt.c- Amer- 
ion: “No fear of judicial disfavor ic 


and he may expect his lawyer to exert such remedy and defense.” 
No, these attorneys and four associates, were sentenced to 


jail by Judge Medina in Gctober, 1949, for “contempt,” far bravely | 


and resolutely defending the 11 Communist leaders ducing their 
trial at Foley Square. . 

Because they are good lawyers who ably defended the Bill of 
Rights—too well to suit those who would destrey it—they are now 
under attack in this shameful manner. 

* 


JUDGE MEDINA’S purpose in his “Certificate ef Contempt” 
is evident to anyone who attended even a few days of the long 
trial. It was to cover up his own misconduct and forestall criticism 
of it by higher courts. Yet unjust and excessive as they are, his 
sentences are not as severe a punishment as the present attempt 
to throw these men out of the legal profession. 

Judge Medina filed his own complaint, made himself the 
chief prosecutor and sole witness, passed judgment, witleut per- 
mitting a reply, and fixed the punishment. His high-hauccd action 
is new before the Supreme Court to review. 

Would it not be more proper and decent for the Sar Assecia- 
_ te wait at least until the highest court decides? What's the 

urry! 


These lawyers had no chance te defend themseives before 


Medina’s onslaught. There was ne “due process of law.’ They 
were called to stand up and be sentenced in the last few minutes 
of the long trial. 

| The Bar Association would duplicate this new in disbarment 


gs. : 
What's the purpose? To prevent them frem defending 
who may now be prosecuted in large numbers for thei political 
views—under the Snrith and McCarran Acts? Yes, and te intimidate 


other lawyers from taking such cases; te threaten all lawyers with | 


similiar prosecution if they dare to defend political clienis. 

A lawyer defending a client accused of being a counerfeiter, 
forger, smuggler, gambler, murderer, dees not ren the ruk of being 
identically accused. But a lawyer whe defends a Cea:zaunist or 
anyone accused not of sordid crimes but ef political views is im- 
mediately identified with the alleged views of the defendant. 

Lawyers are afraid to take such cases lest they be acdbaited. 
Numerous lawyers stated frankly they believe the Smith Act to 
be unconstitutional, but refused to associate themselve: with the 


ceedings will increase such 


appeal. Fear now grips the iy profession. This disbaiment pro- 


JUSTICE TOM CLARK of the Supreme Court should dis- 
qualify himself in this matter, as he did in the appeal of the Com- 
munist leaders, because he helped initiate it. 

Gast August while Clark was Attorney General, he wrote an 
article in Look Magazine, proposing that bar associatioas take dis- 
ciplinary action against lawyers who defend radicals. Clean them 
out, was his message. This was a direct threat against these law- 


yers who were then in the midst of the trial, opposing Clark as” 


Attorney-General. 
Article 6 of the Bill of Rights defines “Rights of Persons Ac- 
cused of Crime.” Among them is “to have the assistance of counsel 


for his defense.” How can Tom Clark reconcile his «vice with | 


In the Circuit Court of Appeals which upheld the centempt — 


this? 


sentences, Judge Clark (of N. Y., not Tom Clark) dissented. He 
said that sentence without a hearing was improper. Junge Frank 
agreed with Judge Clark on one point, that a trial should have 
been held before another judge when Judge Medina accused the 
lawyers of “conspiracy,” a criminal charge. 
did not even wait for the lower court to pass judgment before they 
Started. these proceedings. > 


__I HEARD the accused lawyers attempt to defend the’: clients 
in the difficult and disruptive atmasphere created by Judge Medina 
at Foley Square. I heard them again with George Crockett before 
the Supreme Court, where they were given courteous attention and 
adequate time, and they made the government look sick. ) 

They are good lawyers, honest and able. If they were not, 
they would not be fought so hard by reaction. We necd them 
and others like them. The attack on these lawyers is an attack 
on the rights of all lawyers and others who defend the Bill of 
a It is a preliminary to mass political trials against the 12,000 
and more threatened by the Department of Justice, which will be 
like ticket trials in a traffic court—streamlined, without lawyers, no 
“long trials,” just a cop and a victim. : Heme 

The Bar Association is acting to wipe out orderly processes, of 
trial and the right of counsel. They called it fascism. in ‘Europe. 
They look over it here and call it fascism sow. Let us give full 
| Support to. Hay, Saches.and Abd Isserman .on Deo. 20. » They are 
defending demoefatie rights in fightitig’ these dishahest ‘pcoddadiiigs. 
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our atom bombs and to prepare 
for such war. . 

The social interest in speech 
and advocacy on the subject of 


war whether or not in a larger | 


context of ultimate revolutionary 
change has also long been rec- 


ognized. Prof. Chafee in his book 


on free speech summarized this 
interest. In the period before a 
war there may be many who 
seek to prevent its outbreak and 
to win support for their posi- 
tion. When war is declared, he 
states, criticism of the govern- 
ment policy is valuable in de- 
fining the objects of a war, in 
bringing. it to a speedy conclu- 


hereic 


those | 


The Bar Association | 


Help Dennis 


(Continued from Page 2) 
others is not limited te your 
close friends and relatives. 
extends te the miners and their 
kids, to Mrs. Rosa Lee Ingram 
and her children and to the 
people and children otf 


it 


| 


‘ 


Kerea and other lands who fight | 


fer freedom, justice and peace. 
As you grow older, 
will learn even mere to treasure 


_and cultivate the closest ties with 


the working people, to defend 
their welfare and interest and 
te have supreme confidence in 
the collective strength of the 
people. 

Secondly, vou are net only 
inquisitive and imaginative but 
alse you seek the truth. And 
even though only eight vears 
old you are beginning to learn 
to think and figure many things 
eut. Today when the money 
kings are trying to raise the 
young generation te be yes- 
men and _ militarized 
when they imprison men and 
women for their ideas and ac- 
tivity for a better and peaceful 
wor 
portance that the quest for 
truth goes on, that people seek 
the truth and advance their be- 
liefs. 

It is essential that people— 
young and old—use and develop 
their own capacity for thinking, 
learn to act together in their 
own interests and master their 
own science, the great liberat- 
ing science of the working class 
which is called Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, so that they can shape their 
own destiny and live in freedom, 
peace and happiness. 

Finally, 'm proud of you be- 
cause you ve got plenty of guts, 
courage. You demonstrated this 


' not only in football or when 


scrapping with kids bigger than 
yourself but also and most im- 
or you stand up and fight 
or what you think is right. Then, 
too, while I’ve been away in 
jail you've really proved that 
youre quite a little man—a real 
chip off the old block. 

As you grow older you will 
learn that while physical courage 
is fine and necessary, this in it- 


vre | not stop with the 11 leaders of 
i the Communist Party. Nor will 


rebots, | 


—it is of the utmost im- | 


self is not enough—not for work- | 


ing people. To be able to fight 
bravely and well under all and 


any conditions and ultimately to | 


win, the highest type of courage 
is required. This is political and 
moral courage—the courage born 


of fearless struggle for the 


rights of the common people, 
courage that arises from un- 


j shakeable beliefs and firm loyalty 


to the ideals and interests ot 
the —e people. This is 
the kind of courage that will 
make you a worthy son of the 
people. } 
Well, Big Fellow, I must say 
goodbye for now. Once again 
I wish you happy birthday and 
in so doing I repeat—I'm really 
proud to be your father. — 


sion, in conducting it without 
undue sacrifice, and in prepar- 
ing for a just peace. He pointed 


out that suppression might well | 


leave unspoken and wunconsid- 


ered factors of major importance. 


Today the issue of peace and 
war in the context of world 
events is crucial. The demo- 
cratic process demands the full- 
est public discussion of every 
aspect and phase of these prob- 
lems no matter hew critical or 
hostile the expressed views 
might be to existing policy. 


THAT THE government has 


{| and will attempt to use the 


Smith Act in the traditional fash- 


i ion to prevent such discussion is 


no longer epen to question. The 
sole evidence submitted to the 
Court of Appeals on the govern- 
ment’s motion te revoke bail of 
petitioners and reviewed by Jus- 


tice Jackson were editorials and | 
Da | instruments of military pelicy.” 


articles in the Daily Worker... . 
Government prosecutien will 


it. step with the 12,000 prosecu- 
tions fer which the Department 
of Justice has asked. appropria- 


tion in anticipation of a decision © 


of this Court holding the Smith 
Act constitutional. ... 

The decision will have an in- 
timidating effect upon millions 
of others who desire individually 
or collectively to be critical of 


gevernment policy as is their 


right—nay—their duty—in a dem- 
ocratic society.... - 

The government in its brief 
claims that the enactment of the 
Smith Act and its use against 
petitioners and their “fellowers” 


‘is justified because they may 


be “probable spies and sabeteurs 
on ‘behalf of the Soviet Union” 
and that this legislation is re- 
quired as a protection to our na- 
tional security to prevent the 
danger of an “alleged Commu- 
nist Fifth Column.” 
* 


THIS IS BUT an application 
of the “dangerous tendency doc- 


trine” in a new form. It is now ! 


sought te be applied net only 
to speech, but to individuals. It 
is a form of preventive: arrest, 
alien to our principles as Justice 
Jackson peinted out in the bail 
opinion to which Mr. Sacher re- 
ferred. | 
Preventive arrest destroys con- 
stitutional rights under the guise 
of protecting them. Preventive 


‘| war is urged under the guise of 


ifine English picture about Lidice, 


THE SMITH ACT BAN ON TEACHING 


maintaining:peace. They are con- 
comitants of each other. 

The government contends 
that its construction of the con- 
gressional purposes in enacting 
the Smith Act is “confirmed by 
the whole pattern of American ’— | 
military and foreign policy as 
determined by the Congress and’ 
by the President.” This is a 
candid but shocking acknowl- 
edgement that the government 
intends to use the Smith Act 
precisely in the fashion con- 
demned a few weeks ago by the 
Court ef Appeals of the 9th Cir- 
cuit, when it refused to revoke 
the bail of Harry — 

The court there said, “.. . in 
this case a procedure admittedly 
without precedent in the history — 
of the Republic has been inau- | 
gurated, namely, to make the 
courts the .effective instrument 


| of executive expediency.” The 


court rejected this procedure 
declaring, “The courts can exer- 
cise only the judicial power, can 
apply only law, and must abide 
by the Constituton, or they cease 
to be civil courts and become 


This effort to bend the courts 
to. the: will of the executive 
branch of government taken in 
the context of increasing repres- 
sien in this country (asset forth 
in Appendix. te petitieners reply 
brief) indicates a trend which 
leads to the destruction of free- 
dem and the assertion and exer- 
cise of arbitrary power. Signi- 
icantly the words subversive, 
un-American, and other vague. 
concepts such as “contributing te 
totalitarian dictatership” former- 
ly the tools of witch-huating 
committees, are being pressed 
for adoption into our criminal 
law by the very statutes includ- 
ing the Internal Security Act of 
1950, which the government in 


| its brief hails as a statute pro- 


tecting our country from the 


“menace of Communism.” 


phate On? 


Tonight Brooklyn 


MORRIS SCHAPPES, author of “History 
of Jews in the U. 8S.’ will speak on 
“Chanukah, Then and Today.” Thursday, 
Dec. 14, 8:30 p.m. Astor Caterers, Church 
Ave. neac Flatbush. Auspices: Lodge 562, 
IPFO. , 

Coming | 

“MOTHER,” Maxim Gorky’s deeply 
moving Seviet drama of how a peasant 
mother of Tsarist times wins her struggle 


|] towards Hteracy and dignity ... directed 


by V. [. Pudovkia, will be presented by 
Midtown Film Circle at 77 Fifth Ave., on. 
Saturday and Sunday evenings. Dec. 16 
and 17. As an added attraction, “Leningrad - 
Music Hali,” depicting the charm and 
beauty of the theatres, music and dance . 
of the Russian people will be shown. Two 
showings each night: Saturday, 8:30 and — 
10:30 p.m.; Sunday 8 and 10 p.m. Socialize “ 
and refresh all evening in the Art Room. 
Contribution 83c plus tax. 

BRONX PROGRESSIVES! Your chance 
to see the Soviet’s grand satire on puppets, 
“The New Gulliver,” and the mage = 
. 3 . 
Silent Village,” this Sunday evenng, Dec. 
17- at 8:30 p.m., at 1723 Bosten Road 


{ (174th St. Station, White Plains Line). 


Socjatize and dance after ‘the show! Dona- 
tion 79c. Ausp.: Bronx Film Circle and 
ALP, Upper 7th A. D. ‘s 

HOLIDAY BAZAAR: Toys, gifts, prints, 
bric-a-brac. No hustle bustle! De your . 
holiday buying here. Art show, entertain- 


iment, refreshments. Stadium Club, ALP, 
-' 1724 Gerard. Dec. 16, 12 to 12. 


BRONX FILM CIRCLE and 
ALP — Upper 7th A. D. 
presente 


“THE NEW 
GULLIVER” 
“The Silent Village” 


Sun. Eevening, Dec. 17 


6:30 P. M. 
1723 Boston Road 


and Dance after show 


‘Donatien 79¢ 


Socalize 


DANCE-A-ROUND: Another exciting 


* | dance and song-fest, featuring Hally Wood, 


Roy Godes, Peggy Mair, Joe Jaffe, Eliza- 
beth Knight. Squares and folk dances. 
with Irwin Silber, Johnny Krushenick. 
Saturday, Dec. 16, 8:30, Furriers Hall, 
230 W. 26th St. Instruction fee—only 50c. 
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Christmas Eve 


‘Featuring: The Duke of Iron, Woody Guthrie, Hope Faye, Ernte 
Lieberman, Chacies Riley, 
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Congressmen Get Peace Wires 


ee (Continued from Page 3) 
initiative in peace negotiations. The workers also set up a com 
mittee of three to organize individual letters on a mass scale. 

Letters calling on Truman to inaugurate a program to end 
the threat of World War III are being circulated throughout North- 
ern Washington by members of the Ladies Auxiliary of District 
No. 2 International Woodworkers of America. They call on the 
President to repudiate any suggestion the A-bomb be used; with- 
draw U. S. troops from Korea, and inaugurate a big power confer- 
ence to include the U.S.S.R. and the Chinese People’s Republic. . 

Signatures have been obtained in Sedro-Wooley, Bellingham, 
East Stanwood, Everett, Seattle, Vail, Anacortes:and Port Angeles. 
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A-bomb Would Kill UN 


SEATTLE, Dec. 13. — The Rt. Rev. Stephen F. Bayne, 
Episcopal Bishop of the Diocese of Olympia, said yesterday the use 
of the A-bomb by the United States would “destroy the possibility 
and hope of the United Nations at one blow.” 

Bishop Bayne said the alternative “is diplomatic recognition of 
Communist China, and in all probability admission of Communist 
China to the United Nations.” i 

_ The Seattle Emergency Peace Assembly, organized by 240 
Protestant pastors and laymen, has sent Dr. James G. Stubblebine, 
Seattle physician, as a special envoy to President Truman and 


Secretary General Trygve Lie, of the UN, with a program that 
called for: | 


© Immediate armistice and withdrawal of all foreign troops 


from Korea. 
_ © Admission of the Chinese People’s Republic to the United 
Nations. ; 

Reconstitution of the UN Commission on Korea to include 


nations not now militarily involved. 


‘While Truman Enjoys Foothall’ 


NEW EGYPT, N. J., Dec. 13.—The bitterness of farmers over 
the “what most of us feel is an uncalled-for war,” expressed in 
Ocean County's rural weekly, The New Egypt Press, which said, 
in an eight-column, front-page headline: “Truman & Brass Hats 
Enjoy .Football Game While Americans Die in Korea.” 

“Certainly,” the editorial says, “American boys should be 


expected to protect America and Americans, and they will never 


refuse to do this, but where does the Constitution say, or where is 
there any law which makes it right to take your boy (many times 
against his will) and make him fight on foreign soil, when there is no 
declared. war.” 


. | e 
Quit Korea, Says Ohio Paper 
YOUNGSTOWN, O., Dec. 138—The Youngstown Vindicator 
called editorially “to pocket our pride” and “get out of Korea.” The 
Vindicator also urged admission of People’s China to the UN as a 
prelude to negotiations, and warned against using the A-bomb 
“at this time.” 
Many wires from local communities have gone to the Presi- 


dent demanding MacArthur's recall and negotiations for peace. A 
steel local was reported to have voted to communicate to Truman 
its demand for peace negotiations. The newspaper did not 
identity the local. 


Campaign in Chicago Shops 


CHICAGO, Dec. 13.—UE Local 164 at the Great Lakes Forge 
plant circulated a leaflet introducing a petition campaign in the 
shop which declared, “Peace with honor is not by the sword alone.” 


The Union of Yugoslav Aimericans of Greater New York sent 
Truman a resolution urging outlawing of the A-bomb, withdrawal 
of American troops from Korea and Taiwan, admission to the UN 


_of People’s China, and an immediate meeting of the five great 


Kiendl 


powers. 


Singapore 


(Continued from-Page 2) (Continued from Page 2) 


war flames in Paris and London 
while partner Kiend] was conduct- 
ing the witchhunt against the ad- 
vocates of peace in the New York 
public. schools. 

Some 8 er the _ 
partner, Jo . Davis, was ad- 
vising chairman of the House 
Un-American Committee on witch- 
hunting principles. Rep. J. Par- 
‘nell Thomas, the committee's 
chairman of some years ago, re- 
ported he was running the com- 
mittee along lines laid down by 
Lawyer Davis. That was betore 
‘Thomas was sent to prison for 
fraud against the government. 

Still ger seem oan was 
organizin e pro-fascist Liberty 
; ecewith the help of the du- 
- Ponts—to defeat President Roose- 
yet. All this in the name of fight- 

ing 


And Kiend] is. now trying to; 
crucify the progressive school] 


teachers under the same slogan. 
whe school rooms would become 
mrison chambers of reactionary 


attorney for J. P. Mor- | 


has his way. 


years of hatred” of the British im- 
perialists. 

Singapore Colonial Secretary W. 
L. Blythe said in a radio address 
tonight that the British government 
was “not minimizing the serious- 
ness of the situation.” 

Despite the comparative quiet, 
the city was a “no man’s land” ot 
littered streets, bolted shops and 
guarded buildings. _ . 

Four more battalions were add- 
ed.to the thousands of British and 
Gurkha troops and police patrol- 
ling the streets. The dawn-to-dusk 
curfew was extended through to- 
night and white persons were 


—_—- -— 


warned to stay inside. 


Malik : 

(Continued from Page 3) 
viet imperialism,” and declared: “I 
would say to the Chilean dele- 
gate, that this is not Soviet propa- 
ganda. It is the cry of anguish 
of the Korean people.” 

Malik asserted that the Soviet 
Union made a distinction between 
the intentions of the authors of 
the cease-fire resolution and _ its 
Anglo-U.S. supporters. The for- 
mer have “good intentions,” he 
said. But he noted that it was 
under pressure of the latter that 
two resolutions were introduced, 
with only one, the cease-fire, sup- 
ported by Britain and the U.S. 

But “the road to hell is paved 
with good intentions,” Malik re- 
minded. He noted that, while 13 
states proposed the cease-fire, the 
Philippines did not join the other 
12 in the companion prgposal tor 
a peace parley on the Far East, 
with People’s China participating. 
It is “not very difficult to guess,” 
Malik said, why the Philippine re- 
gime, “in the American service” 
didn’t support the latter proposal, 
which is “not to the iiking . . . of 
the aggressor in Korea.” 


Turning to the mechanics of the 
cease-fire proposal, which would 
permit the Assembly President to 
designate two other persons who, 
with him, would map out such a 
proposal, Malik said it would 


‘!create an “unknown group of un- 


known membership.” One of its 
purposes, he charged, is to deny 
participation in the settlement of 
the Korean and Far Eastern prob- 
lem to People’s China. . 


He noted that the Assembly 
president, in naming yesterday a 
seven-man committee to study the 


question of China’s membership 
in the UN, included five members 


government, but only two “not to 
the liking” of-:the U. S. 


Thus, he said, the cease-fire 
proposal would be a “satisfactory 
arrangement, obviously, only to 
the U. S. and British governments. 
If this were not so, he added, 
they would not so determinedly 
stress that their sole concern is 
with the cease fire. 


Commenting on Austin’s as- 
sertion that the issue is “war or 
peace” in Asia, and that the choice 
is up to China, Malik reminded 
that, back in August, the Soviet 
Union had warned the U. S. gov- 
ernment and the UN that they 
must decide between war and 
peace, and had urged a peaceful 
settlement in Korea. 


But, Malik charged, “blinded 
by the first, ephemeral, show- 
offish military successes, the U. S. 
government “would not pay heed” 
to these. proposals. If the Truman 
government really wants peace in 
the Far East and Korea, he said, 
the “first and foremost requisite 
is the cessation of aggression in 
Korea, cessation of aggression 
against China ... .” But “no such 
intentions are harbored by the 
U. S. ruling circles.” 


The Chilean delegate earlier du- 
tifully joined the parade organ- 
ized by the State Department and 
Jed the other day by Gen. Romulo 
of the Philippines, to assert that 
there is no such thing as American 
imperialism. To the anti-Soviet ha- 
rangue of Santa Cruz, Malik re- 
plied: “One listens to him and 
wonders, is it the delegate of Chile 
or a State Department spokes- 
man?” | 

With deep feeling, Malik de 
scribed the devastation wrought in 
his country by the Nazi occupiers, 
who “left nothing stading above 
the ground,” asserted that he 
spoke for a country which has 
been repeatedly occupied. by “for- 
eign interventionists and aggres- 
sors. He declared that the Soviet 
people understand and sympathize 
with the sufferings of the Korear 
people who are undergoing a sim- 
ilar agony. 

The Chinese People’s Govern- 
ment delegation corrected yester- 
day’s speech by India’s Sir Benegal 
Rau in which Rau quoted Peking 
envoy Wu Hsiu-chuan as having 
said to him privately: 


. “Most certainly we do.not want 
a war, but we find that the forces 


Charge Retreating Troops 
Are Massacring Koreans 


LONDON, Dec. 13.—Deliberate mass destruction of the ci- 
vilian population and of Korean towns are bein gcarried owt by the 
retreating American, British and Syngman Rhee troous it was 
charged today by Pak Hen Yen, North Korean foreign minister, 
according to a ‘Moscow Radio broadcast. | 

. This statement was handed to the heads of foreign 
and legations, Moscow Radio said. 


“to the liking” of the Truman|P€€ 
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In Kangwon Province alone, 


ness in their wake.” 


— 


embassies 


more than 15,000 civilians were 


shot,” the broadcast said. “Retreating troops are leaving a wilder- 


1951 models. 


tee hearing today. 


Won't Cancel Auto Price Hikes 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 13.—The automobile industry today re- 


jected a Government demand to withdraw recent price increases on 


The industry's attitude was announced by Price Administrator 
Michael V. DiSalle after an all-day meeting with auto manutacturers. 


Budget Hearing Today 


Speakers from Harlem and Bedford-Stuyvesant are scheduled 
to protest failure to allocate adequate funds for their districts in 
the 1950-51 capital budget, at the City Council Finance Commit- 


PERSECUTIONS 


By Virginia Gardner 

LOS ANGELES, Dec. 13—Five 
Los Angeles residents, including 
Frank Spector, veteran of many 
historic labor battles in California 
and widely known Communist, 
have been informed that, under 
the McCarran Act, they are ex- 
ted to deport themselves. 
“Wilful failure” to depart the 
country will subject these to crim- 
inal prosecution on felony charges, 
entailing “not more than 10 years” 
imprisonment on conviction. All 
five were ordered deported 15 or 
20 years ago, and the orders were 
never enforced. Now, under the 
McCarran police state Jaw, the 
Department of Justice has dug up 
their files, and is preparing to in- 
voke a heretofore unused section 
of the new act to harrass and, if 


possible, jail them. 


Besides Spector, others who 


90-YEAR-OLD DEPORTATION 


REVIVED — 


received letters from the Depart- 
ment of Justice. were Jacob Shaf- 
fer, long a member of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers; Var- 
tian Galalian, Bedros Masoian and 
Aaron Feinberg. 

The letters were signed by Al- 
bert Del Guercio, district Immigra- 
tion enforcement officer. Del Guer- 
cio claimed that under the McCar- 
ran law “you are required to de- 
part from the United States” 
within six months from Sept. 23, 
the date the law went into effect. 

Recipients of the letters were 
told they must notify the govern- 
ment what steps they have taken 
towards departing. Failure to de- 
part or to make “timely applica- 
tion for travel documents” or to 
conspire to hamper such depar- 
ture, will make them subject to 
the long term of imprisonment, 
they were told. 


of the United States and _ the 
United Nations are carrying mili- 
~~“ operations near our border, 
and so a war has been forced upon 
our people.” 

The Chinese delegation called 
a New York Times correspondent 
at 4 a.m. yesterday to say the first 
part, about not wanting a war, was 
correct, but that the second was 
quoted wrongly by Rau and a cor- 
rection was desired. Pu Shan, in- 
terpreter for the delegation, told 
the United Press of the same de- 
sire, and added: 


“Our position always has. been 


and still is that from the very out- 


set, the United States intervention 

in Korea has threatened China’s 

security.” | 
Asked if “the outset” meant June 


25, Pu Shan said it did. 


Train Strike 


(Continued from Page 3) 
necessary to see that normal opera- 
tions are carried on,” he said. 

He did not say what specitic 
action the Army might take. In 
1946 President Truman threatened 
to draft striking railroad men and 
operate the railroads with trained 
members of the armed services. 
The dispute was settled before it 
came to that. 

The union spokesman criticized 
Presidential Assistant’ John R. 
Steelman for .failure to settle the 
dispute. 

The union spokesman said the 
trainmen have had no pay increase 
in two years and are resolved to 
win a 40-hour week. 
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TRUCKS FOR HIRE 


(Appliances) 


AUTOMATIC POP-UP TOASTER, rated 
best by Independent Consumer Research 
Orgn. lar $18.95 value—special 
$12.95. Standard Brand Dist., 143 Fourth 
Ave. (13th and 14th 8ts.) GR 3-7819. 


SERVICES 


ALL! TIRES! TUBES! - 
Expert body and fender work. Speciaj to 
all DW readers. 
. LITT AUTO REPAIRS 
140 West End Ave., cor. 66th St. TR 7-2554. 


(Uphoistery) 
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your nome a Peary ae 
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RUSSIA with Our Own Eyes 


(Continued from Page 4) 
old weapons. as they te get dis- | 


cipline and: production from the | 
workers. 


I found out that I was en- 
tirely wrong. The trade unions 
are enjoying a position unpar- 
alleled in .any country in “the 
world. They are running indus- 
try in the interest of the working 
people. — 

The trade unions share ac- 
tively. in the drafting of legis- 
lation concerned with produc- 
tion, labor conditions, conditions 
of life and cultural develop- 
ment. | 

They operate the social serv- 
ices and run rest homes. and 
sanatoria for their workers. I 
visited these homes of rest and 
found them good. 

The trade unions take part in 
framing systems of payment for 
work done, under the Socialist 
principle of payment for the 
-amount of quality and work per- 
formed. 

The members have the right 
to stand up and criticize the ac- 
tivities of their officials on any- 
thing which. does not meet with 
their approval. 

The members can demand to 
be present at any meeting when 
trade union bodies pass opinion 
on their conduct. 

All officials are elected by se- 
cret ballot and local officials 
hold office for one year. 

National officers hold office 
for a period of two years. Any 
officer, high or low, can be re- 
moved by the majority vote of 
the members. 

Dues are one percent of 
wages. Factory organization is 
similar to ours. Shop stewards 
are elected and also works com- 
mittees. 

But the chairman of the works 
committee is full-time, and his 
wage allen tips on his average 


| 


, 


over a period of 
“2 weekly earnings pe 
The structure. of the trade 
unions is similar to that of mine: 
the AEU. Only they have reach- 
ed their goal and we are fighting 
hard to reacly it. 
Strikes are not illegal but sel- 
dom happen, for the machinery 
is very swift in dealing with 


disputes. 
Quick Decisions 

A member has the privilege 
of having his case settled within 


three days and then if no settle- 
ment is reached, he can refer it 


| to a higher body. 


After all, the industry belongs 
to the people and it is in their 
own interest to get any disputes 
settled immediately they occur. 

The trade union movement in 
Britain would do well if it 
studied the constitution of the 
Russian trade unions, especially 
the democratic freedom which 
the membership enjoy. 

When the newspapers tell you 
that the Soviet Government 
force their policy on the people, 
don’t believe them. For I have 
seen the way the workers shout- 
ed the praises of their leaders as 
they came by the place where 
they were standing and waving 
to the crowds. And in factories 
I have Visited, I have met 
leaders of the people, engineers 
and others. 

I have seen a country where 
the aristocracy “of idleness is 
banished forever, where work 
and wealth go hand in hand. 
This USSR is a country with a 
future. Its people are enjoying 
Socialism. The type of socialism 
Keir Hardie, the Webbs and 
other pioneers. of this England's 
socialist movement dreamt and 
strove for. 

The Russians do not want 
war. They are, by what I saw of 


their educational system taught 
te create not destroy. Would 
they be rebuilding their country 
on the scale that we saw if 
were pr for another war 
To the British workers I say: 
“Deo not believe the warmongers. 
Strive fer peace with our Rus- 
sian comrades. Please believe 
the truth as told by a British 
worker, who, has been and seen, 
and retumed to tell his fellow 
workers the TRUTH.” 


TRADE 
UNIONS 


Pe * 
HENRY J. LYALL is a tool- 


maker at Briggs Motor Bodies, 
Dagenham (employing 7,000 to 
&,000).*° He was. formerly Shop 
Stewards’ Convenor. He is a 
member of the Amalgamtead 
Engineering Union. He was 
elected to the British delegation 
that visited the Soviet Union by 
the South Essex District Com- 
mittee of the AEU. He is a for- 
mer member of the Greenock 
Town and Renfrewshire County 
Councils, and a former secretary 


of the Hornchurch Labor Party. 
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MORNING 


9:00-WOR—Hennessy 
WJZ—Breakfasi Club 
WCBS—This Is New York 
WNYC—Masterwork Hour. 
WQxXR—News; Music 

9:15-WwOR—Tello-Test 

9 :30-WORR—Food Alfred W. McCann 
WNBC—Andre Baruch Show 
WQxXR—Piano Personalities 


| 


9:45—WCBS—Tommy Riggs and Betty Lou 


WQxXR—Composers’ Varieties 
10:00-WNBC—Welcome Travelers 
WOR—Henry Gladstone ~- 
WJIZ—My True Story 
WcCBS—Arthur Godfrey 
WQxXR—Marning Melodies 
yu: 13-WOR—Martha Deane . 
10:30-WNBC—Double or Nothing 
WJZ—News 
WNYC—Break the Bank 
WOR—News 
WJZ—Modern Romances 


4:00-WNBC—Backstage Wife 
WOR—Barbara Welles 
WJZ—Nancy Craig 
WCBS—Strike It Rich. Quiz 
WNYC—Music of the Theatre 
WQxXR—News; Masic 
4:30-WBC—Lorenzo Jones 
WJZ—Patt Barnes 
WCBS—Missus Goes A-Shopping 
WOR—Dean Cameron Show 
WQxXR—Deems Taylor Concert 
4:45-WNBC—Young Widder Concert 
5:00-WJZ—Jimmy Wakely Show 
When a Girl Marries 
WCBS—Galen Drake 
WOR—Straight Arrow. Sketch 
WQxXR—Keyboard Artists 
5:15-WNBC—Portia Faces Life 
3:30-WOR—Spy Ring 
WJZ—Superman 
WNBC—Just Plain Bill 
WCBS—Hits and Misses 


WQER—Cocktail Time 


By Henry Lyall 

Few things impressed us so 
much during our visit to the 
Soviet Union as the position oc- 
cupied by the trade unions. In 
the USSR, the trade unions are 
a great influence not only in eco- 
nomic and industrial matters, 
but in the social and cultural 
spheres of life as well. 

Union membership—which, by 
the way, is voluntary—is open 
to all workers, both industrial 
and clerical, and also to techni- 
cal students. There is one union 
for each industry. 

Before our visit, some of us 
had wondered whether the 
quotas and targets of which 
we heard so much might per- 
haps put an excesive. strain on 
certain workers. 

So one of our first questions 
was—how are these targets 
worked out, and how are the 
targets fixed? 

It was explained that before 
a plan was adopted, all the pos- 
sibilities were discussed from the 
very bottom of the industrial 
ladder upwards, so that even the 
humblest worker had _ every 
chance to have his say before 
the plan was decided. And the 


‘trade unions were consulted all 


along the iine. 

It was quite clear that this 
largely accounted for the en- 
thusiasm which the workers 
show in striving to attain their 
targets. They themselves have 


_centrall 


nominees before one was finally 
elected was usually very lively. 

If a ur nominee had 
the ‘atm of local Party mem- 
bers, was he always elected, we 
asked? 


“By no means always,” she 


answered with a smile. 


The trade unions do not only 
concern themselves with the in- 
terests of the workers at their 
work; they also see to it that 
their leisure is fully catered to. 
All the factories we visited had 
Palaces of Culture, with a cin- 
ema, concert hall, children’s 
rooms for nature study and other 
hobbies, spacious and airy read- 
ing rooms, and so on. 

“Palace of Culture” sounds a 
little forbidding to British ears; 
but I can assure these Palaces 


are far from forbidding. 


I asked the superintendent 
at one Palace of Culture read- 
ing room if they had foreign 
books as well as Russian. He 
reled off a list of books by 
Western authors — both techni- 
cal and fiction—which he had 
on his shelves. I wandered 
round the room and asked one 
girl what she was reading; it 
was a Russian translation of a 
novel by Jack London. 

It might have been my cau- 
tious Scots nature, but I wanted 
to be sure she wasnt just trying 
to please me; so I asked if I 
could borrow the book, and took 
it over to ask a different inter- 
preter. It was a Jack London. 

Soviet trade unions are di- 
rectly for the administration of 
social security funds. 


Wage Scales 

Wage scales are determined 
by a Wages Board in 
which the unions. play a domi- 
nant role. We had a meeting 
with the head of the wages de- 
partment of the trade union side, 
who described the wages struc- 
ture to us. 

There is no hard-and-fast line 


between tradesman and laborer; . 


in each industry there is a scale 
of grades, each with its own 
basic rate. Engineering work- 
ers, for example, are divided 
into eight groups, metal work- 
ers, for example, are divided 


into eight groups, metal workers — 


into 12 and-so on. 

Though all workers can earn: 
wages considerably than 
their basic rates, these basic 
rates alone do ensure a reason- 
able standard of living. The 
head of the wages department 
made the point that the. basic- 
wage-plus-piece-rate . system is 
the correct one under socialism, 
combining as it does the inter- 
ests of the individual with those 


of the community. 


High wage scales are laid 
down not only for skilled work, 
but also for arduous or danger- 
ous work. 

Wages as a whole rise as pro- 
duction increases. And _ the 
wages taken home are only a 
part of the actual benefits a 
worker gets. — 

If work is held up through 
no fault of the worker, or if he 
is away from work on trade 
union business or as a workers’ 

representative, his wages are 
guaranteed. 

Has the administration of a 


factory the right to dismiss. a - 


worker? Yes, but it happens 
very rarely, and then only after 
full consultation with the trade 
unions and after every possi- 
bility has been explored. At one 
plant we asked how many work- 
ers had been dismissed recently;. 
there had been only two cases 
in the past year. 

The worker, on the other 
hand, has the full right to leave 
his job if he wants to. 

Trade union contributions are 
1 percent of monthly earnings. 
Technical students pay a nomi- 
nal contribution o 
a month, but they are entitled 


one ruble 


to take a full part in union ac- 
tivities even before they take. 


their place in the industry. 

There is no doubt that the 
workers knowledge of, and 
participation in, the plans they 
are working for—both locally 
and nationally—gives them real 
enthusiasm to achieve them, in 
their own interests and for the 
country as a wole. 
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SHOPPERS’ GUIDE 


Electrolysis 
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UNWANTED 


Opticians and Uptometrists 


| Official IWC Optician 
ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS 
855. W. S4tb St., near Eighth Ave. 


5:45-WNBC—Front Page Farrell 
5:55-WJZ—Falstaff’s Fables 


EVENING 
6:0-WNBC—Eenneth Banghart. News 
WJZ—Sports News 
WCBS—aAlien Jackson, News 
WOR—News, Lyle Van 
WQxR—News. Music te Remember 
6:15-WNBC—Answer Man 
WOR—Bob Elson 
WJZ—News 
6:30-WNBC—Here’s Morgan 
WOR—News 
WJZ—Norman okenshire 
WCBS—Curt : 
WQxXR—Dinner C rt 
6:45-WNBC—Three Star tra 
WCBS—Lowell Thomas 
7:00-WNBC—Symphonette 
WOR—News 
WJZ—Edwin J. Hill, News 
WNYC—Hasterwork Hour 
WCBS—Beulah 
7:15-WOR—Mutual Newsreei 
wCcs—Jack Smith Hour 
WJZ—News 
7:30-WNBC—News of World 
WJZ—SBI Sketch 
WCBS—Variety Show 
WOR—Gabriel Heatter 
WQXR—Piano Recital 
7:45-WOR—Kirkman-Goodmen Show 
WCBS—News 
WBC—One Man’s Family 
8:00-—-WNBC—The Aldrich Family 
WOR—The Cisco Kid 
WJZ—Screen Guild Players 
WCBS—FBI in Peace and War 
WQxR—Symphony Hall 
.6:30-WNBC—Father Knows Best 
WOR—Rod and Gun Club 
WCBS—Mr. Keene 
WNYC—Chicago Round Table 
8:55-WOR—News 
9:00-WOR—Damon Runyon Theatre 
WCBS—Suspense Sketch 
WJZ—Amateur Hour 
WNBC—Dragnet Drama 
9:30-WNBC—We, the People 
, WOR—Reporters’ Rourdup 
10:00-WNBC—Piayhouse 
WCBS—The Lineup 
 WOR—Frank Edwards 
WNYC—Concert Hall 


taken part in the fixing of the 
targets, and failure to achieve 
them would mean letting them- 
selves down. 

In fact, we found that there 
were no grounds for the fear 
tLat the workers might be over- 
burdened with an unfair plan. 
Norms were generally exceeded 
by 40 percent or 50 percent as 


Mon.-Thars., 9-7:30; Friday 9-6:90 
Saturday 9-6 — LO 3$-3248 


j. P. FREEMAN. Opt. 


WQxXR—News; Concert 
11:15-WOR—Queen for a Day 
11:30-WNBC—Jack Berch 

WJZ—Quick as a Flash 

WCBS—Grand Slam. Quiz 
11:45-WNBC—David Harum 

WCBS—Rosemary 

WQxR—Luncheon Concert 

WOR—Kate Smith. Songs 


AFTERNOON 
12:00-WNBC—New Skitch’s Scrapbook 
WOR—Kate Smith Speaks 
WJZ—Luncheon Club 
WN YC—Midday Symphony 
WCBS—Wendy Warren. Sketch 
WeQxXR—News. Luncheon Concert 
12:45-WOR—Red Hendrickson 
WCBS—Aunt Jenny 
12:25-WJZ—News. 
12:30-WOR—News; Luncheon at Sardi's 
WCBS—Helen Trent 
WJZ—News. Herb Sheldon 
—Mrs. Roosevelt 
12:45-WCBS—Our Gai Sunday 
1:00-WJZ—Mary Margaret McBride 
WNYC—Famous Artists 
 WCBS—News. Midday Symphony 
1:15-WCBS—Ma Perkins 
WNBC—Dave Garroway 
1:30—WCBS—Young Dr. Malone 
: WNBC—Answer Man 
WOR—Hollywood Theatre 
1:45-WCBS—The Guiding Light 
WNBC—We Love and Learn 
2:0-WNBC—Double or Nothing 
WNYC—The Distant Lands 
WJZ—Welcome to Hollywood 
WOR—Gloria Swanson | 
WCBS—Second Mrs. Burton 
WeOQxXR—Record Review m 
2: 15-WCBS—Perry Mason 
2:30-WNBC—Live Like a Millionaire 
WOR—Rudy Vallee Show 
WNYC—Symphonic Matinee 
WCBS—Nora Drake 
WJZ—News ' | 
2:45-WCBS—The Brighter Day | 
WJZ—Peace of Mind a 
3:00-WNBC—Life Can Be Beautiful / 
WJZ—Chance of a Lifetime 
WCBS—Nona Sketch | 
WOR—Buddy Rogers. Show 
WQxXR—News. Symphonic Matinee 
3:15-WNBC—Road of Life 
WCBS—Hiiltop House 
. 3:30-WNBC—Pepper Young 
WOR—Tello Test 
. WCS—House Patty yy 
" *WJZ—Hannibal Cobb — - 
$:45.WNBC—Right to Happine’s — 
WJZ—Happy Felton — 
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UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


182 FLATBUSH AVE. 
Near Atlantic Ave..— Our Only U@ice 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 
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thing real in the Soviet Union. pe ares ~ O “ill 10. oe pss 4.9400 
Some of us had feared it would oe ae | 
merely be a Communist -Party 
“frameup, but we soon realized 
these fears were groundless. 
We asked one factory trade 
union chairman (a woman) if- 
these chairmen were Communist 
Party nominees. She told us 
that anyone could nominate a 


candidate, and that discussion 
of the merits of the various 
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- opened at the Stanley. : 


78 cities and towns of four continents. Without the aid of a single 


A Note on the Double-Bill 


Union Station and Copper Canyon 


. STATISTICS on one of the most gruesome double-b‘jls shown 
year: Union Station and Copper Canyon now playing in the 


+ weighborhoods: 


Seventy-three gun shots! 
ae brutal — 
aping of a blind girl by a maniac. 
A chase after the killer in a crowded railroad terminal! 
- A running gun battle in an und-rground 
sewer! 
Women slapped, beaten, tortured. Really 
frightful! | 
Twenty-five wounded or unconse'vus vic- 
tims of trigger-happy cops and robbers! 
A bloody fist aght in a tavern! 
A bang-up battle for a coppes mine in 
' which dynamite is thrown. Dead and dying 
all over the place! | 
Total: Three hours of uninhibited brutality 
and sadism. x o 


ADDING INSULT to injury is the rotten type of hero that 
dominates these two epics of force and violence. 

In Union Station, the man we are asked to bow down to for 
saving a blind girl from the clutches of a desperate gangster is a 
railroad cop, a “brotherly,” “noble,” “self-sacrificing” sow) played 


- by William Holden. 


_ The hero of Copper Canyon is a ‘square-shootiny,” ex-slave 
owning Confederate Colonel who outwits a “crooked gave’ of ex- 
Union Army men and walks off with Hedy Lamarr. Dashing Ray 
Milland plays this role. 

Gun toters and whip-crackers in defense of property and re- 
action—these are declining Hollywood's outstanding ‘heroes’ today. 
_ Fer the really outstanding, noble and self sacrificng heroes 
of our time—working class heroes—one must tum to a powenful peo- 
ple's film like the new Hungary's Treasured Earth-which ‘has just 


oop A" 4 


FILM SENSE, progressive film monthly published by the Film 
Division of the New York Council of the Arts, Sciences and Pro- 
fessions, although barely more than a year old, now has 1eaders in 


paid advertisement, the magazine has increased its circulation mainly 

word-of-mouth recommendation and through faynable re- 
views in the press here and abroad. Readers of Film Sense live 
in most cities of the United States, Paris, London, Preguc, Cape- 
tewn (South Africa), Fairbanks (Alaska), Montreal (Canada), Rio de 
Janeiro, Antwerp and Rome. One reader recently visited the mag- 
azine at its publication headquarters in Manhattan and mentioned 
that he became interested in the magazine after reading a single 
copy sent to him by his friend in Peiping) Film Sense to 
expand in size and coverage within the next two menths. It will 


| by the national office of the AFM, 


~ and 


mother solicitude for her menfol 


open a bureau in 


London this month to bring its readers first-hand 


information about what's happening m the British film industry 


with 


lar emphasis on independent and progressive films. 


Film is still $1.00 for 12 issues (subscriptions may be sent 
to the magazine at Hotel Iroquois, 49 W. 44 St., N. Y.). It is a 


at- progressive bookshops. 


dime 


WITH SUN IN OUR BLOOD, b 
Myra Page. Citadel Press. 245 


pages. $2.50. 
By Ben Levine 

WITH SUN IN OUR BLOOD, 
Myra Page’s latest novel, is written 
in a tic, “folklore” style, and 


tells the story of a miner's daugh- 
ter in the Cumberland mountains 
of Tennessee. But the novel 


quickly transcends the simple love 


story with which it begins, and 
what we get is invigorating work- 
ingelass literature. 

tale of Dolly Hawkins and 
her love for John Cooper whose 
“music box” entertained the min- 
ing community broadens out into 
a realistic account of the struggles 
dangers of a Tennesee miner’s 
life. And even more than that, 
we are given, in logical stages, the 
development of Dolly’s proletarian 
consciousness from young-girl 
romantic to her youre 
to the final synthesis in which she 
identifies her ambitions for her- 
self and her family with the future 
of her class. eS | 


INTERWOVEN in the main 
story are accounts of the Ten- 
messee miners’ early struggles 

convict labor, and the di- 
took to get the 


- gonvicts out of the mines. The 


interest in Dolly’s love and mar- 
plage is heightened by the realistic 


§ ©~—- description of the miners’ relations 


ra Page's New Novel 
‘With Sun in Our Blood’ 


with the company agent, who is 
the company storekeeper and the 
company landlord, 


Dolly has the “sun in her blood,” 
she dreams of a time when her 
husband can free himself from his 
mine job, she saves and skimps 
to get schooling for her son so 
he can go over the mountains and 
or the dark dangers of the 
mine. 


But her worst fears are realized. 
Her husband, John, loses his leg 
in a mine accident because the 
company would not spend the 
money to get better wooden pro 
and to have a doctor within reach. 
John dies in the effort to continue 
woo my Na a new job, and his son 
enters the mine. It looks like the 
end of the world and the death 
of hope. 

But in the ensuing struggle for 
safety conditions, in the t for 
a doctor's shack at the pit en- 


trance, in the campaign to end 


the water pollution that kills min- 
ers’ babies, Dolly finds a new 
horizon, a new dream. “sun 
in her blood” becomes the grow- 


ling sense of workingclass soli- 


darity. 

“I felt,” she says, “a deep con- 
tent rise in me and yearning. The 
strong will of the Hawkins and 
Coopers flowed in our son, He 

d dig deep and long, with 
others searching out as the Good 
Book told, the truth to set men 


free.” 


“THE NETWORKS are depriv- 
ing rch ws of music they want 
and need’ declared the representa- 
tive committee of Radio and Tele-} 
vision Musicians, Local 802 yester- 
day. 

Among the events in the rai 
field which the Committee noted 
are: the shifting around of the 
NBC Symphony from studio to 
studio and to unfavorable listening 
times, and the dropping of the 
NBC Orchestras of the Nations se-} 
ries; the disbanding of the CBS 
Symphony, the dropping of CBS’ 
Invitation to Music and the broad- 
casts of the sammer concerts from 
Lewisohn Stadium; the fact that 
the Philharmonic now comes at an 
unpopular time and by transcrip- 
tion only; that ABC has dropped 
about 13 hours of live classical mu- 
sic broadcasts since last year. 


fect working musicians,” the repre- 
sentative committee pointed out. 
“In addition to the serious blow to 
the cultural life of the United 
States, which the elemination of 
live symphonic broadcasts. brings, 
it will have a restricting effect on 
the development of young musica] 
talent today by narrowing the field 
of their future activities. American} 
composers, too, will feel the pinch 
of losing programs which offered 
their works an opportunity te get 
a hearing.” | 

THE REPRESENTATIVE 
Comnnittee of Radio and Television} 
Musicians were: elected by the 
union membership at-an official 
meeting of Local 802, to deal with 
contract demands, and it was em- 
powered to take up the entire ques-] 
tion of the use of Jive music and. 
to reach the public with informa- 
tion about the situation. The Com- 
mittee, recognized by the local and 


will start a campaign to acquaint 
the public with its loss. Those 
elected to the Committee include: 
Arthur Aarons, Edwin Bachman; 
Benny Baker, Will Bradley, An-| 
drew Ferretti, George Gabor, M. 
Goldenberg, Charles Jaffe, Milton 
Kaye, David Mankovitz, Artie 
Manners, Charles Margulies,| 
Thomas Parshley, Abraham Rosen, 
Tulius Schulman, Frank Schwartz, 
Leonard Sharrow, Lyman Vunk, 
David Walters, Herman Yorks and 
Fred Zimmerman. 


ASP Art Forum 


Tonite at Sutton 


Philip Evergood, Jo Hirsch, Ad| 
Reinhardt, George L. K. Morris 
will present a 1950 view of abstract 
art and socia] realism at an Art 
Forum tonight (Thursday), Dec. 
14 at Hotel Sutton, 330 E. 56 St., 
at 9 p.m. This is the sixth of a 
series of forums, dramatic presen- 
tation, film showings and concerts, 
presented by the New York Coun- 
cil of Arts, Sciences and Profes- 
sions. 

J. B. Neumann, head of the 
Neumann Galleries, will act as 
moderator. | 

The evening is designed to per- 
mit the greatest possible audience 
participation. 

Admission to the Art Forum| 
is $1.50, tax included, and is avail- 
able at the ASP offices, 49 W. 44 
St.. MU 7-2161, or at the Hotel 
Sutton on the evening of the per- 
formance. 


Pudovkin’s Classic 


Film ‘Mother’ Revived 


The Soviet classi¢ “Mother,” 
based on Gorky’s great novel by 
the same name and directed by 
V. I. Pudovkin will be shown this 
Saturday and Sunday night, Dec. 
16-17 at Midtown Film Circle, 77 
Fifth Ave. (off 15 St.). 

On the same on Lenin- 

d Music Hall, a 85-minute 
eaturette of Russian song, musie 
and dance. : 

There will be two performances 
each night—Saturday at 8:30 and 
10:30; Sunday at 8 and 10. Also 


ments in the Art Room. Subscrip- 


tion 88e¢ plus tax. 


‘This trend does not merely af-} 


put down the bow! and come with me a moment.” 
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Werker, New Y. 


Major Radio Stations Drop oy eae 
Symphonic Music Programs = __ 
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Ted Tinsley Says 


THE FACE OF FARCH 


“This is a horrible situation,’ declared Arch Farch as 
slipped off his shoes and stretched out on the couch. | 

“What is a horrible situation?” asked Edna Farch. 

“The situation in Korea, Lots of the military experts and 
radio commentators the same thing.” 

“What ds they say?” asked Edna. 

“They say we cant go ahead without gre. a general war 
that we don't have any ot winning. And we can't stop 
fighting either and withdraw from Korea. So whatever we do is 


| wrong. 


“This is ay ‘ateresting theory,” said Edna. “Our great national 
Jeaders now olfer us a choice of two wrong things.” 
“Exactly,” agreed Farch. i 
a 

EDNA WALKED to the kitchen to drop an old ham bone 
in the lentil soup. “Arch,” she called, “just why can’t we with- 
draw troops from Korea?” ; 

“Why!” shouted Arch. “It’s obvious! We would lose face!” 

Edna walked back with a wooden bowl, a chopper, and an 
onion. “Chop,” she said, handing the bow] to Arch. Arch chepped. 
Edna watched him closely. 

“Why are you staring at me?” asked Arch. 

“I am staring at your face,” announced Edna. 

“What's wrong with my face?” : 

“Nothing.” Edna continued to stare. Then she said, “Arch, 
She led him 
to the bathroom mirror. “Arch,” she said, turning his head to the 
mirror, “look at that face of yours and tell me something.” 

“Okay,” said Arch, rubbing his chin. “What shall I tel] you?” 

“Tell me what part of your face you're gomg to lese if Tru- 
man withdraws the troops trom Korea.” 

Arch inspected himself carefully. “Well,” he finally muttered, 
“I didn't exactly mean I would lose face. I meant, well, sort of——” 

“Just what did you mean, Arch?” 3 

Arch returned to the couch and flopped down. “Damn it,” 
he barked, “I meant Truman would lose face.” 

"I thought this was supposed to be a war for democracy, not 
tor Truman’s face.” 

“You are trying to confuse me,” complained Arch. 

“Not at all. ¥ou're confusing me. You said we would Jose 
faee. My face feels fine. It would feel even better if troops were 
withdrawn from Kerea. I could stop blushing. Ndéw you say you 
mean Truman's face.” 


“That's what the — 
“No it isn’t,” said Edna. 
would lose face.” 


“Then I guess that must be trying to say they mean Truman's 


‘Edna sighed. “Arch,” she asked, “if you had a choice be- 
— - world peace, and Truman's face-saving, which would you 
take?” 


and the commentators mean.” 
“They try to make believe you and I 


face 


Seek New Trial 


28, following an attack by hooli- 


a continuous social with refresh-|[ 


Arch wriggied en the couch, then turned his head aside. | 


“Peace,” he whispered. 


“Now please chop this onion,” 


lentil soup. 


said Edna, returning to the 


For 6 in Penn. | 


NEW KENSINGTON, Pa., Dec. 
12.—A motion for a new trial will 
be argued Dec. 19 in Greensburg 
in the cases of six convicted Aug. 


gans on a picket line here. The 
picket line had, been conducted 
against local outlets of the Ellay 
Corp., a national picket line in this) 
city against local outlets of the 
Ellay Corp., a national credit 
clothing chain with headquarters in 


New York. | 
The six, who face long terms 
rison and heavy fines, were 
ound guilty in a trial marked by 
the worst kind of Negro-baiting 


‘Worker columnist an 
—— Dennis, imprisoned Gen- 


| 


and .anti- Communist incitation. 
The defendants include Harry 
Truitt, Progressive Party leader; 
three Negro veterans—Lester Paey, 
John Allen and Charles Tarpley 
and Robert Smith, a picket for 


Local 65, g 
MIDTOWN vile CIRCLE 


Gorky’s 


“MOTH ER” 
PLUS } 


“Leningrad Music Hall” 


Sat.&Sun. Eves., Dec. 16-17 | 


Saturday: 8:30 and 10:30 p. m. 
Sunday: 8 and 10 Pp. Mm. 


Socialize in the ART ROOM 
Donation 83¢ plus tax 
77 Fifth Ave. N. ¥'. C. 


(O2 th 8t.) 


| “A time for special rejoicing.” —POST 


2 Women Leaders 


To Talk in Boston 


BOSTON, Dec. 13. — Claudia 
Jones, Negro Woman leader, and 
ene of the first victims of the Mc 
Carran Law, and Peggy Denni 
wife o 


eral Secretary of the Communist 
Party, will speak at a STOP-THE- 
WAR rally in Boston, this Friday, 
at 8 p.m. at the Otisfield Hall, cor- 


ner of Otisfield Street and Blue 


Hill] Avenue, Roxbury. 

The meeting is under the aus- 
pices of the Women’s Commission 
of the Communist Party. 


“An exciting theatrical experience.” 
—WORKER 


“Superb bite ef acting.”—COMPASS 


PEOPLE’S DRAMA presents 
a new play by PAUL PETERS 


NAT TURNER 


with FRANK SILVERA | 
MAXWELL  MILROY. HOWARD | 

GLANVILLE INGRAM WIERUM | 
Eves. exe. Mon. $1.20, $1.80, $%.40 > 

Phone GR 5-838 : : 

21% Eldridge St. (F Train te 2nd Ave.) 


Now Through Saturday 
Joan Fentaine - Rebert Ryan 
BORN TO BE BAD 
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UNBEATEN LIU TESTED 


Beavers Meet Wash. State, LIU Tackles 


Strong Georgetown—Kansas P. S. 


By Lester Rodney 
CCNY’s Grand Slam kids 


take the floor tonight for tic 


first time since the stunning upset by Missouri, aud all eyes 
will be on them to see which way they bounce—back toward 


the top, or into some more defeats 
like the Notre Dame football team. 

The opposition is good enough 
to provide a rugged test of what's 
to be. It is the Washington State 
club, a good, hard running Coast 
team with two members of last 


... 


CCNY and LIU. 
(Record: 9 and 8, picked NYU 


and Kansas Tuesday), 


- gmember of New York 


years northern division title win- 
mers and a flock of good sophs 
headed by a 6-8 center. 

City will play at 8 p.m., while 
Long Island University, as befits 
the only remaining undefeated 

s Big Garden 
Five, takes the feature spot against 
a strong Georgetown team to round 
out an interesting twin bill. 

Washington State is reputed to 
be a fast break club, which would 
make for a different tempo game 
than that provided by Missouri's 
ball handling. They have knocked 
over three minor foes in succession 
and nobody is‘sure just how they 
rate, but the coach is happy about 

is sophs, particularly 6-8 Roberts, 
and his two returning regular stars, 
6-4 Bob Gambol and 6-1 Leon 
Mangis. 

Nat Holman may be forced to 
dip into his bench more heavily 
than usual, since Ed Warner is 
complaining of a slight ankle in- 
jury, and Ronnie Nadell of bruised 
sibs. But the feeling is of a 
sharp team turnaround from the 
Missouri disaster. 

Georgetown brings in an all 
soph five, all from New York City 
prep schools. As a freshman unit, 
this team, which has a 6-7 center, 


- two starters at 6-5, one at 6-3 and 


to try them out. 
| oS 


~ 


one at.5-10, won 17 out of 18 and 
was acclaimed a great unit in the 
making. So far the tall hoyas have 
knocked -off Geneva, St. Francis 
of Pa. and Mt. St. Marys, averag- 
ing a tremendous 86 points per 
game. 

LIU, narrow victors over two 
tough teams, Kansas State and 
Denver, but with the reserve 
strength again wabbly with the 
failure of the sophs to come 
through as yet, will start its usual 
lineup of All American Sherman 
White, Bigos, Smith, Uplinger and 
Roges. This is a’ tremendous first 
team. If 6-11 Felix, Belopolsky 
and Ackerman start showing some 
of their reputed freshman form, 
it can go far. Bee will continue 


FANS WERE STILL buzzing 
about Tuesday night’s bizzare 
double feature, which saw NYU 
and St. Johns leave the ranks of 
the unsullied in a pair of upsets. 
There was a lot of head saking 
Over the foul-waiving of Kansas, 
which said no thanks to twenty- 
six, ‘then changed its mind and 


made 12 of 17, then waived the 


biggest one of all—and got away 
with it. With St. Johns finally 
leading by a point and_ thirty 
seconds to go, Kansas was fouled. 
Rather than shoot for the tie and 
turn the ball over to St. Johns, 
Coach Allen had his team take 
the ball out and maneuver for a 
last gambling shot. 

The shot missed, but 6-9 Clyde 
Lovellette tipped in the rebound 
and Kansas won by a point. It 
seemed as if St. Johns spent so 
much time and brainwork on its 


_._ §top-Lovellette plans, which started’ 


with a virtual zone in which three 
or four men converged on the 
big guy, that they didn’t get to 
play their normal offensive sharp- 
shooting and cutting game until 
too late. And while they stopped 
Lovellette in the first half, the 
overloading gave Kansas plenty of 
room, via passwork, for unmo- 
lested one handers from fairly close 
up. 

After the game, the Kansas 
coach was bitter over the near- 
deliberate fouling tactics of the St. 
Johns “expendables.” It was this 
that determined him to change his 
mind and have his team start 
shooting fouls again in the second 
half. “A bigger and better big man 
than Lovellette is coming up for 
St. Johns soon—seven foot Bill 
Spivey of Kentucky! 


NYU RAN INTO a Colgate 
team which hit a fantastic hot 
streak in shooting and roared mad- 
ly into a twenty-one point lead 
with nine minutes left. It was 
a dazzling exhibition of shotmak- 
ing and driving helped a little 
by the slowness of some of. the 
NYU defenders an their tendency 
to slap at the ball as their man 
goes by, as opposed to more or- 
thodox defense. But it looked as 
if no team could have stopped Col- 
gate when it got hot. Everything 
the upstaters touched turned to 


gold. 

Then the inherent offensive 
power of this NYU team took over 
and almost provided the most tre- 
mendous rally of years, narrowing 
the gap to three points at the twc 
minute mark. Abe Becker was a 
magnificent, never flagging leader. 
Big disapointment is 6-6 Mel See- 
man. He hasn’t come as expected 
and the team looks smoother with 
chunky soph 6-4 Solomon feeding 
off the pivot. 

But the Violet will cause a lot 
of trouble yet. Won't be many 


teams shooting ann hitting like. 


Colgate the other night. 


COURTSTUFF 


Four teams rated in the Top 
Ten these days won their games 
Wednesday night. Kansas, of 
course, nipped St. Johns, Indiana, 
a@ growing power as the Big Ten 
season nears, again used its en- 
tire squad, beating previously un- 
beaten TCU 87-68. . Kentucky 
rolled on over Xavier of Cincy, 
67-55 and Kansas State, nipped 
only by LIU, trounced Wichita 
73-42, 


See Frick Top 
Candidate 


ST. PETERSBURG, Fila., Dec. 
13 (UP).—Ford C, Frick, current 
National League president and a 
man who missed becoming com- 
missioner by only two votes five 
years ago, forged forward today 
as the number one candidate to- 
day to succeed A. B, Chandler. 


Frick, who will be 56 years old 
next week, was Chandler’s chief 
competitor for the job in 1945 
and is known to be a strong favorite 
among virtually each of the Na- 
tional League club owners. 


“Lame duck” Commissioner 
Chandler launched a campaign to 
get at least three major league 
club owners to change their mind 
about firing him. 

Chandler said he thought he 
had a good chance of collecting 
the three votes he needs, even 


though the owners already are| 


looking for a man to replace him. 


Indians Get Birdie, 


He May Be Through 


NASHUA, N. H., Dec. 18 (UP), 
—George (Birdie) Tebbetts, vet- 
eran big league catcher, said to- 
day he might give up baseball 
and sell insurance instead of re- 
porting to the Cleveland Indians 
who bought him from the Red Sox. 


Tebbetts figured the sale would 
make him an “assistant” to Cleve- 
land's Jim Hegan, but said the 
Indians were the club he would 
have picked if the Red Sox had 
given him any choice in the mat- 
ter. 

He said he had no idea why the 
Red Sox decided to get rid of him 
after four seasons, with last year 
one of the best of his career. 

“They certainly don’t need the 
money they got for me,” he said. 
“I’m a little disappointed that the 
Red Sox gave me no chance to do 
‘my own negotiating. But that’s 
part of baseball. I certainly have 
no gripe that when they decided 
to sell me they sold me to an out- 
‘standing ball club.” 


JOCKEYS QUIT ON 


MUDDY TRACK 


CHARLES TOWN, W. Va., 
Dec. 13 (UP).—Irate jockeys 
forced cancellation of the last 
seven races at the muddy 
Charles Town race track today 
when they refused to ride after 
¢ six-horse spill in the first 
event. Only four of the 10 start- 
ers finished the four-and-a-half 
furlong opener which sent two 
jockeys to the hospital and 


bruised four others. 
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by lester rodney 
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No Tears Here for Happy 


“AND HOW DO you fellows stand on the Chandler busi- 
ness?” someone asked at the basketball game the other night. “You 
for him or against him? You usually have a position. Do you 


have one on Chandler?” 
Yes, we have a position on Chandler. And how. 


Our position is that the businessmen who own the ballclubs 
disgraced the name of baseball the day they put Chandler into the 


job. | 
A lot of soft words are being spoken about him now. Even 
some of the baseball writers who wanted a baseball person and not 
a mawkish, publicity hogging buffoon in the Commissioner’s offce 
are now tempering their attacks with the feeling of well, he’s going 


anyhow, poor guy’s out of a job, etc., etc. 3 
The “poor guy” was well heeled at $65,000 a year, but that’s 


not the point. 
Chandler was a reactionary Democratic Senator from Ken- 


tucky when he got the baseball job in 1945, an anti-Roosevelt, anti- 
social legislature, anti-labor, anti-Negro politician of the worst 
sort. It didn’t figure he would be any different as a baseball com- 


missioner ahd he wasn’t. . | | 
Lest we forget, this is the man who suddenly embraced his 


arch enemy, Leo Durocher, in May of 1949, when the Giant 
manager slugged a Puerto Rican fan in the Polo Grounds, and 
made the astounding statement that his temporary suspension of 
Durocher was “not punitive, but preventative, to prevent “further 
incidents in Harlem” and to prevent “vandalism in Harlem.” West- 
brook Pegler then wrote: “He — was right in deciding 
to toretend violence by disorderly Negroes.” 


This Chandler is the same tinhorn white supremacist who 
dared to single out Jackie Robinson of all the four hundred big 
leaguers for a special warning at the beginning of a season not to 
“get tough” on the field. ye 


He’s the guy who slugged Danny Gardella, Max Lanier, 
Harry Feldman, Sal Maglie and the others with a five-year “exile” 
from their chosen profession in their own country for the “crime” 
of exercising a little tree enterprise and playing ball in Mexico at a 
higher salary than they could wangle from their own magnates. 
(And he’s the same worried man who had to hastily go about 
buying off the lawsuits which threatened baseball’s reserve clause 
as a result.) 


As a baseball man, he knows nothing. He is thoroughly in- 
competent, tries to hog the limelight and makes himself completely 
Obnoxious. He brought low politics and patronage into the office. 
A New York sports writer who wrote a column critical of Chandler 
was suddenly removed trom the list of prospective announcers for 
the World Series. 


BACK IN 1920, baseball was rocked by the Black Sox scandal 
of the 1919 World Series and the worried magnates hired a federal — 
judge, the late Kenesaw Mountain Landis, and gave him large 
powers of action, as the first commissioner. They picked their man 
carefully. Landis was a judge who had railroaded members of the 
IWW to vicious prison terms, a fact usually not mentioned when 
his verdict against Rockefeller is talked about. He was a man who 
resisted the drive to end discrimination ‘in baseball until the over- 
whelming momentum of the campaign wrested from him in 1942 © 
the statement that any club could hire a Negro player if it saw fit. 


But Landis, at least, paid a little attention to baseball, and 
did a few notable. things for the game such as freeing a large 
number of covered-up players from farm system servitude and 
making them free agents. 


Youd have to scratch to find something Chandler ever did 
for baseball, other than say “Ah loves baseball.” — 


The reason Chandler is going out—if he doesn’t yet swing a 
few moguls back his way and stay—are many and devious. It is 
even reported that some of the magnates simply feel that for the 
money they are spending they could get a smarter man to protect 
sag —e This is probably the, main underlying reason for 
the “revolt.” : 


_ Baseball could use a good commissioner. One who knows and 
loves the game, one who isn’t infected with white supremacy, 
one who would work for all the players’ benefit, one who would 
move tu really expand the game on democratic principles so younger 
Americans could get more chance to play on decent fields with 
decent equipment. 

It's not likely that they have such a candidate in mind. 
In the meanwhile, yes, indeed, we sure have a “position” on 
Chandler. 


A Detroit trio—third baseman 
George Kell, outfielder Host Evers 
and pitcher Dizzy Trout—were tops 
defensively at their individual po- 


sitions in 1950, official American 
League averages reveal. The lanky, 
blond Evers was particularly im- 
pressive, setting a new league out- 
field record for players appearing 
in 100 or more games by fielding 
9970 through 139 games. Hand- 
ling 341 chances with only one 
error, Evers broke the .9968 mark 
established by Joe DiMaggio in 
the same number of games in 1947. 

Kell, more famed-for his punch 
at the plate than his finesse in the 


field, registered a .982 mark while, 


o 


handling 510 chances and com- 
mitting nine errors. Kell finished 
eight points #head of Johnny Pes- 
ky, runnerup at the position. 

The bespectacled Trout, a Tiger 
standby, fielded his position per- 
fectly as did 27 other pitchers but. 
the Detroit righthander won the 
defensive laure] by handling the 
most chances, 58, without mak- 
ing an error. . 

Luke Easter, Cleveland’s clout- 
ing rookie and Mickey Vernon of 
Washington shared first base hon- 
vrs with murks of .991 each. Easter 
had 11 e;rors on 1,193 chances 
while Veanon made. nine miscues 
and handl:d 1,046 chances. 


Ve'erar Bobby Doerr of the 


Red Sox; with 11 errors and 885 
total chances, was: the best of the 
second basemen as he posted a 
.988 percentage. Gerry Priddy of 
Detroit wa srunnerup with .981. 

The league’s most valuable play- 
er—Phil Rizzuto of the Yankees— 
also was the finest fielding short- 
stop in the circuit, but not by 
much. Rizzuto had 14 errors on 
767 chances for a .982 mark while 
Vern Stephens of the Red Sox 
showed 13 errors on 702 chances 
for .981. 

Flanking Evers for the outfield 
posts were Gene Woodling of the 
Yankees with .992 and Eddie Stew- 
art of Washington with .991. 
Woodling committed two errors 


' 980. 


Evers, Kell, Easter Defense Standouts — 


while handling 281 chance and 
Stewart also was guilty of two ° 
bobbles among 214 chances. 
Veteran Phil Masi of the White 
Sox, with only two errors in 494 
total chances, was the number one 
defensive catcher with his mark of 
.996. Among the other fielding 
features were the 20 assists—high- 
water mark—turned in by Washing- 
ton outfielder Irv Noren and the 
eight double plays in which out- 
fielder Dave Philley of the White 


Sox took part. 


_In team: averages, Detroit and 
Boston finished deadlocked for the 
lead with averages of .981 apiece — 
while New York was third with 


